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“Tis true she has deserted me,” said Algernon— 
“ broken her vows, deceived me, and given her hand 
to another—that hand which she so often told me 
should never be conferred upon any one but myself— 
yet, fool that I am, I still love her—madly love her!” 


Why should this heart still fondly cling 
To one who feels no mutual fame? 
My life no joy, my death no sorrow "li bring 
To her the same! 


Who, were I laid upon my bier, 
And cold this heart in its dark cell, 
Would not let fall on him one tear, 
Who loved so well! 


“ Awake, my spirit!” break the chain 
That rivets thee !—awake—awake ! 
"Tis idle all—I call in vain— 
It cannot break! 


'Tis bound so firmly round my heart, 
So closely woven with my life, 
Sooner my spirit will depart 
This mortal strife ! 


Tn the wide desert of the earth, 
There is no fountain, no pure spring, 
Which can refresh my spirit’s dearth, 
And solace bring! 


Then welcome, death—thy pangs I crave! 

Far better they, than thus to be; 
All that I ask—an early grave— 

Oh! give to me! 
ALBANO. 
Sa 
From the London New Monthly Magazine 
THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL MORISSON. 


It was aclear, sunny September morning— 
bright and cheerful. Autumn was sfez/ing, not 
striding over the landscape, and Rachel Moris 
son looked out upon a joyous picture as she sat 
Within the window of her father’s house. 

Her (two younger sisters had spread a richly- 
fringed carpet beneath a verandah that was cur- 
tained by clustering vines: the elder of them 
had filled a basket with the rich clusters of the 
purple grape, and held it up, a double tempta- 
tien to ithe Miriam aed a bounding, beatiful 

reyhound, the pet and torment of the family.— 

Kate Morisson, the tempter, would not however, 
suffer either of them to touch a single grape un- 
til she had first presented the basket to Rachel; 
indeed, her youth fu! sisters loved Rachel dearly, 
and loved her the more, for that the rose was 
fading from her cheek, and her lips seldom 
smiled, as was their custom in former times. 1 
have often observed tnat the love of children in- 
creases with the illness of a friend or companion, 
—a beautiful ilustratioa of the disinterested na- 
ture of true love. 

“ There is a bunch, Rachel,—a bunch fit for 
a queen! The doctor said you might eat 


cs. 

“Thank you, dear Kate; they are very fine 
indeed : but you should not bave tempted Miri- 
am and Nina with them.” 

“Oh!” replied Kate, laughing, “I love to 
tempt them—to teaze them a little ; it does them 


“ No, I do not thidk so,” said Rachel. “lam 
not fond of Tore Rom the Holy Scriptures on 
trivial occasions, but you must rt ber we 





delicate to withstand the struggles of ber mind. 
Her mother closed her eyes, and sorrowed over 
her bier, but not as one having no hope, for her 
last blessed words were,“ i know that my Re- 
deemer liveth!” There was much mourning in 
the bereaved dwelling. Kate was able to feel 
and to tell hew traly she missed— 

“ The glan of ber sister's eye 

“ate waving _ _ be 

di 
Tee band 00 frail Sad fete” 

But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles in the 
excitement of black frocks and a crape bonnet. 

Years pass as well as months; and when we 
review them, we think they pass quickly. The 
re'rospect of both is nearly the same ; but the 
prospect, how different! Katherine Morrisson 
had completed her seventeenth year, and was al- 
ready arrived at the dangerous distinction of 
being a belle and a beauty. She had almost 
ceased to remember that her sister, whose once 
beautiful form was now part and parcel of the 
earth wherein it lay, left a“ written testimony” of 
her trials; that sue laid open her heart’s feelings, 
hopes, and disappointments for her advantage ; 
that,to prevent her sister’s tears, she had re- 
shed her own—for she had torn afresh wounds 
which time had comparitively healed, and bad 
again counted the drops of blood distilled from 
her lacerated heart. “ My blessed child !”’ said 
her mother, “ have you forgotten poor Rachel's 
legacy ?—how she bequeathed you the know- 
ledge of her ‘temptation, that your fate might 
not be as hers ?” 

She laid a few leaves of paper upon her table, 
fairly and plainly written; and Kate retrimmed 
her lamp, and flung the garland from her brow, 
that she might read the story of her dead sis- 
ter. 

* A woman, Kate!—a young unmarried wo- 
man’s trials—are generally of the affections ;— 
trials of temper—trials of judgment—trials of 
power—come afterwards; but a young girl's 
trials are of the heart. 

** | hope you have not yet understood what it is 
to love; unless, indeed, you love what is lovely — 
lovely not only for time, but for eternity. The 
impression made on a young heart may be con- 
sidered light ; and yet, Katherioe, it is hea. 
how long !—before it wears out: | found i! s>.— 
You know the pains my dear mother ever took 
to impress upon us our religious duties; to teach 
us Christ all-in-all sufficient; and to ifest our 
faith by our works. 1 fear me that 1 trusted too 
much to my own strength—that J thought too 
much of my own acquirements. The pams be- 
stowed on my edecation made me superior to 
my com; anions, but not, alas! superior to myse!/. 
—The remembrance of your sister—of the once 
living realty of her who pens these ines—will, 
before you read them, have faded to an outlined 
vision. You wili remember a thin, pale girl, 
who loved dowers and music, and for whom you 

thered the finest grapes; and the thought of 
ver will bring back her last kiss-—her white brow 
—her dea band, the never-to-be-forgotten touch 
of death !—the tears—a mother's precious tears! 
—and then the funeral. Ay, my beloved sister, 
all will be a vision; but we may learn wisdom 
from such. 

“1 did think too highly of my acquirements, 
and practised them more for the sake of display, 
than a desire to give pleasure. ‘They attracted 
the attention of one who, possessed of mach 
beauty, much talent, and some—indeed many, 








ray not to be led into temptation; and, Kate, 

king on the temptation with which you tempt- 

ed your little sister and the pretty bound, made 
me think——"’ 

* What, sister?” 

“Upon mine own!” 

“Yours, Rachel? I did not tempt you with 

a.” 

“Grapes!” repeated Rachel Morisson, smiling, 
theagh there was sadness in the smile. ‘No, 
not with grapes;—yet I have had my tempta- 
tion.” 

* What was it, sister?” 

*T will tell you when you are old enough to 
understand is nature.” 

“But | am old enough, Rachel. I shall be 
seven next month. Perhaps, sister, you were 
tempted to tell a story?” 

“ To wear tight shoes at the dancing lesson ?” 

* No!” 

“To go into the garden and gather cherries 
without leave?” 


“ To ride the kicking pony ?” 

“ Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt to 
find out. Listen to me; if it pleases God that | 
hve until you have completed your seventeenth 

year, 1 will relate to you my ‘temptation ;’ if— 
isten to me, Katharine—1 am taken from you 
into the world of spirits before you attain the 
beauty and incur the dangers of womanhood, | 
will leave a written testimony that may warn 
yoy how to avoid the sorrows whicl. have plant- 
ed and watered the willows that are already 
growing over my early grave.” 

Kate did not quite understand what her sister 
meant, but she saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears, and so she crept silently to her side, 
and looked up into her face, and felt her heart 
sad within her. A little time, and the sharp 
winds of an unustally cold spring sent (the je 
sician seid) poor Rachel Morrisson to an early 
grave. There was one who knew otherwise,— 
who knew that the iron ha entered her soul, and 
fastened in its core, and“ that her body was too 


q was, nevertheless, deficient in 
the great requisites for domestic—much less 
Christian—happiness. For a time we were as 
two gay butterflies sporting in the sunshine; 1 
learnt to see with his eyes, to hear with his ears, 
to feel with his feelings, to live but in his presence; 
and yet | hardly knew it—was not that strange ? 
—One of the mysteries of love ; perpetually de- 
nying his influence with my dips—lying tomy 
own bheart—practising self-deception, bat how- 
ever I might have succeeded in deceiving myself, 
1 did not, could not, deceive him. He knew his 
power, and while he loved me—(Ah! Kate, take 
my experience with you in the world, and re- 
member that while men éz/k of love, women feel 
it)—-loved me—he believed well—yet endeavour- 
ed to laugh at my ‘ amiable weakness,’*‘ early pre- 
judices,’ * want of worldly knowledge.’ Such he 
termed, in honeyed words, woman's best and 
surest safeguard, her refuge, her hope, her shield 
and buckler, At first | was alarmed, but he never 
wounded my feelings. Day by day, secure of 
my affections, he became more careless in his 
expressions, thongh he gave me no reason to 
suppose that he was guilty of infidelity. 1 wan- 
t the covrage and the truth, the Christian 
knowledge. to combat his assertions; and for a 
long time, I sheltered myself under the hope, g!- 
most the belief, that he did but jest! Andawful 
as it was, still 11. was a comfort—a coward’scom- 
fort, truly, that has no truth for its foundation.— 
My dear mother, too, trembled while she prayed 
for my happiness; but my father thought of the 
splendour of the alliance, and rejoiced therein. 
* The time approached for our union, and the 
care, attention, and tenderness of my affianced 
husband made. me almost forget what then I had 
hardly time to think upon amid the congratula- 
tions, the preparations, and the festivals that 
were to celebrate our marriage. Every one, 
too, assured me how certain I was of happiness, 
and I endeavoured to—yes, I dt /—believe it. 
gave myself up to the intoxication of an unsanc- 
tified hope, and I fought against my doubts and 
Christian terrors; it was to be the /as! Sunday 
before our marriage, and we were to take the 
sacrament together. Fle had agreed with so 








much seeming pleasure that-we should do so, 
that I hailed it as a happy omen; and on that 
memorable Sabbath morning entered a bower 
whose roses and jessarnine had been twined by 
ais hands—which made them doubly dear to me. 
It wasa bright and palmy day—the sprays were 
bending beneath the dew drops, and the air was 
heavy with perfume; every thing was hushedand 
sile the song ofthe bird 

in its sweetness; I prayed—oh! ent- 
y I prayed, that I might—that we might together 

nd ‘ the way, the truth, and the life.’ 

“ 1 had escaped from the tumult of the com- 
pany to commune with my own heart, and He, 
to‘ whom all hearts are open,’ knows, that | 
prayed more for him than for myself. Suddenly, 
the church-bell sounded in my ear, and | rose to 
attend its blessed summons. 1 was pushing back 
the silver stars of a clustering jessamine that car- 
tained the arbour’s entrance, when I saw the ob- 
ject of my prayer coming towards me; perhaps 
[ would not have drawn back had he been alone, 
but an intimate friend, who was to have been 
his bride’s-man, was with him, and I shrank 
beneath the shade. As they approached, they 
laughed and talked together, and so loudly that 
| heard what one of them would have given 
worlds 1 never had heard. 

“* The Sacrament will take up so much time, 
that 1 cannot meet you as 1 intended.’ This 
sentence attracted my attention; though when 
indeed did he speak that I was not attentive? 
Oh, how I shuddered at what followed ! 

“* Then, why do yon go? Why submit to 
what you despise? I would not do it for any we- 
man upon earth!’ 

‘** | would do more than that for Rachel; but 
when once away from this,she will get rid of all 
her early prejudices, and become one of the 
world ; her mind is comprehensive, and her love 
for me will tend to teach her the superiority of 
rational over formal religion.’ 

“* To have a preaching wife—to be obliged to 
go to church, sing psalms on Sunday, and take 
the sacrament once a month—a pretty prospect 
of domestic felicity !' 

“* Pshaw—you do not suppose that my pre- 
sent life is a type of what is tocome? No, no; 
| do not intend to be canonized under the de- 
nomination of Sant Alfred, but it pleases her, 
and believe me she is not halfso bad as she was. 
| remember when she would not read a newspa- 
per op Suaday!’ 

** Ts it possible !’ 

*S es Ter honour. Now she is getting 
better and better;—I must tolerate the mummery 
ull we are married; and then——’ 

“ Kate, Kate, | heard no more. A torrent of 
bitterness overwhelmed me. The blessed sacra- 
ment to be termed ‘mummery’—the man for 
whom I lived and prayed to exult that my reli 
gion was iniag—to plan its destruction! I 
do not ask you to pity me now, because my 
transgressions have been pardoned—my race run 
—my sorrows ceased their troubling—my spirit 
found its rest !—but then, or rather when restor- 
ed to perfect consciousness, you would have pi- 
tied me. 

“ For weeks I could notleave my bed; the de- 
lirium of brain fever for a time spared me worse 
agonies, but the ion was with me still. 
1 knew that Alfred’s attentions had been unre- 
mitting—that he had watched over me—they 


said be bad pres for me. Oh! to whom was 
he to pray? Ave le where not my people, his 
God not my God. And yet I loved him—loved 


him in my heartof hearts—prayed for him; Kate, 
I pray for him still—at morn—at midnoight—by 
the wayside—and in secret; his name is on my 
lips—on my lips? in my heart! My mother, 
though she knew by bitter experience that two 
can never be as one, except in the Lord—she 
almost wished me to perform my contract—she 
feared that, though the spirit was willing, the 
flesh was weak—and she talked of the believing 
wife saving the penetoning ierment, it my 
be so; and had I married, jieving that he be- 
lieved, | would have borne my cross; but the 
film had been graciously removed from mine 
eyes, he was an. acknowledged inji/e!, regarding 
the holy ordinances of religion as mummerics.— 
Could I look up to, select such a one as my 
guide through life? My father spurned me from 
bim—tallked of the lands which I had lost—the 
s'otion 1 bad cast away! y bride’s-maids 
mourned that their splendid dresses Couldwet be 
worn f and you, Kate, a little fairy of five years 
old, wept bitterly the loss of cake. But oh! 
when he, the loved one, promised to be all 1 de- 
sired—said that I could save him from the des- 
| truetion into which he would surely plunge if I 
| did not share his name—then came my worst 
| Lemptation—then, then, | felt how bitter it was 
| to remember that he who had deceived me once, 
| might repeat the deception! They tell us we 
| ought to forget the faults of those we love; | 
| ‘ound remembering their perfections the most 
| dangerous of the two. 

“ Boough! we parted. He said, ‘If his life, if 
his opinions, became really religions, would | 
marry him?’ ] said, ‘Yes.’ He went forth again 
| into the world, and he forgot me—I remained in 
| my own home--I forgot not him. His career 
has been thoughtless, brilliant, and.extravagant 
--he has grown of the world, worldly ; while I 
have found rest,and peace, and hope,—and ere 
long—ere you have read these pages, shall have 
been made immortal. Oh, then, beloved Kathe- 
rine, let your prayer be, ‘Let me not be led into 
temptation ;’ foronce being led therein, by the 
vanities, the pleasures, or the riches of life, our 
escape is doubtful, and our trial great.” 














Bitterly did Katherine weep over the records 

of a life which was terminated before twenty 

s had stamped the perfection of beauty 

on her brow; but | am happy to record, that Kate 

was saved much misery by the wisdom she 

gleaned from the “ Temptation of Rachel Mor- 
risson.” 





Ea 
noone IN REAL LIPE. 

ay oom - incident in a family well 
known in C (Ireland,) may be relied on as a 
fact. Mr. C. a wild young member of a Catholc 
family who, through the monstrous inconsistency 
of the Penal Laws, had been forced to find the 
best education he could in France, was married 
to Miss O'R. a young lady as virtuous as she was 
lovely. A French education had, as will readily 
be perceived, led the hero of our narrative into 
habits of dissipation, which could not be speedi- 
ly shaken off on his return to his native city; nay, 
even the sincere attachment which he entertain- 
ed for his young wife,could not entirely disen- 
tangle him from the snare. His occasional ir- 
regular hours would have given any one not pos- 
sessed of so pure and sweet a disposition as Mrs. 
C. every reason to believe she did not bold that 
place in her husband’s affections to which she 
was so justly entitled; but if the reflection did 
sometimes overcast her mind, it was but as the 
passing cloud over the stainless moon.—The 
husband was far from being a bad man, and really 
loved her, but his disposition was weak, his 
vicious companions had gained a powerful as- 
cendancy over his miad. It happened that he 
was suddenly called out of town, and in his haste 
left behind him a letter, in which, to gratify one 
of his unprincipled friends, he had spoken of his 
wife in terms of carelessness, not to say derision, 
and had dilated pretty freely upon his general 
course of life. Imagine the feelings of the star- 
tled profligate, when he found himself borne by 
arapid steamboat upon a journey, which must 
necessarily be of several days duration, yet dis- 
tinctly recalling to mind that the fatal letter was 
left exposed and unsealed upon his wife’s table. 
He recollected, too, with a pang, that be had 
wantonly, in an answer to his inquiries, boasted 
that it contained a profound secret, which he 
would not have revealed for the world. [He 
paced the deck in an agony of suspense and 
shame. His too active imagination pictured 
her oe ae and turning pale wih 
berror inds ion ; perbaps fai i 
anguish, alarming the servants, flying to fa- 
ther—renouncing him for ever! —. idging his 
term of as far as it was possible, he re- 
turned, but with a sinking heart, to his dwelling, 


bracing himself up te meet the fary of an en- 
raged and wretched woman. He the 
door softly. She was bending over table, 


briskly writing. A placid smile was on her lips, 
and spread over her glowing features the mild 
expression of peace and joy: and soon as she 
wrote, the fragment of a sweet ba‘lad was mar- 
mured from ber lips in low music, that flows only 
from a beartentirely atease. The husband stole 
noiselessly round, and read as her pen traced 
her gentle thoughts: “Your letter is fying by me, 
, very letter containing the ‘ p od 

Now could | punish you for your care- 
lessness; but, my dearest Charles, how could I 
Jock you in the face on your return, after taking 
an undue advantage of the confidence you have 


the te 
secret. 


in me, merely gratifying a silly 
curiosity at the expense sl doleacpasthaney - 
able feelings? Ne; the letter is u ped: and 


nope 
lest you feel uneasy, 1 enclose it to you; with the 
sincere love of your affectionate wife, &c.” 

‘* What an angel!” uttered the conscience- 
stricken busband. She started up with an ex- 
clamation of joy—and as Charles met the light 
of. her clear, unshrinking eyes, he felt.humbied 
that he should have dared to suspect her,.and 
was struck with heart-felt repentance at hiscan- 
duct. ‘The influence of this important moment 
was strong and lasting. He immediately sever- 
ed all the ties that draw abroad; and concentra- 
ted his whole heart in that endearing word*home!’ 
And if the pure and happy being whose influence 
had allured him to the path of mght, had 
all his subsequent letters, she would have found 
notinng concerning herself, but boasts of warm- 
est love and the sincerest adn ration. 

fe 


CAPTAIN KiDD. 

Phe natariove Copt Kid, on returning from en in 
land explering expedition, one cold afierneon in De- 
cember, accidentally came upon the bedy of a man 
who had been frozen to death in the forest. As he 
felt little interest in the comings and goings of mor- 
tality, any farther than his own existence and that of 
his associate outlaws was concerned, he would proba- 
bly have passed the corpse of the anfortunate man, 
with a single panch of his staff, had not @ new pair of 
pegged cowhide boots, which graced the legs of the 
defunct, presented an enviable superiority when con- 
trasted with his own ragged and soleless brogans. 
Upon this hint he pulled—bat the boots clang to their 
owner's legs with such an affectionate grasp, that he 
was unable to start them. Affer taking breath, he 
tried them again, toe and heel, first one and then the 
other; at length, tired of practising the boot jack with 
so little success, he had nearly got the better of his 
cevetous thought when he hit upon the happy expe- 
dient of taking boots, legs and all, and thawing them 


ont at his leisure. At it he went, slashing away’ 


right and léft, a very expeditious, if not a skilful «sur- 


geon, making ‘the knife with which he usually cut hie’ 


food do glorious service on the legs of the ‘frazen un- 


known; a few moments made a sad cripple of the car} stant faith;”—and then 
Case, and stowing away the prises in hie empty :pro- ‘Goe'he's Correspondence 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





ce. 
In spite of all his speed, however, he was benighted 
some eight or ten miles from the place where he ex- 


pected to meet his associates. in no 
haste to reach his destination, he concluded to for — 
the night, at a little collection of houses on the edge 
of ths foaeet, and posh Recgnies = ee tmmaiae 
He rapped at ihe door of hab end 
was welcomed with a hearty “Walk in. in 
went. A little old woman, done up in a black bom- 
bazine gown und an enormous cotton friazle cap, with 
a dirty looking yellow ribbon dangling around 


“like sea weed around @ clam,” 


and a queer looking old man, arrayed in a snuff-color- 
ed bob-tail coat, and a pair of aged hunting breeches, 
sat crouching over a fire of sappy sizzling wood, in 
the opposite corner of a spacious fireplace. On the 
hearth, a hage Newfoundland dog, and a couple of 
very decent sized cats, lay stretched at full length, 
enjoying a most delighted snooze. Kidd threw down 
his provision bag in one corner of the room, and hauled 
a chair jnto the domestic circle, round the fire. After 
taking a “cold bite,” and discussing matters and things 
for an hour or two, over a mug of cider and a noggin 
of apples, old Contentment and his wife crawled off to- 
bed in an adjoining room, and left the Captain to take 
his repose on a heap of ruggs and skins beside the fire 
—the best extra lodgings the house afforded. Ac- 
cordingly, he extended his frame on the humble pal- 
let, and soon fell into a gentle doze. 

He dreamed—and the events of the previous day 
shaped the images that disturbed his mind. He 
imagined he was chased by more than a 
human legs, with new bools on, and whenever he 
sought shelter from those bodiless enemies he found 
himself surrounded by as many men hobbling about 
on stumps of legs! At length he imagined himself 
fairly cornered, the legs began to kick him, and the 
men beat him with their fists. In his exertions to 
release himself from his imaginary enemies, he ex- 
tended his right arm with great force, and knocked a 
light stand, which stood near, half way across the 


room. 
“What's the matter, there, Mister?’—-cried old 
Contentment in the bed room. 


« Beu-h! b-u-h!” growled the dog in the sink room— 
and all was mp ome _ isa, now 
hee teen eas aay 
that I saw a chap lugging , in g bag— 
froze some to,be sure—but warm water will fetch 


them to rights; by the way, I guess I'll see what effect 
fire will have on "em.” 

With this reflection, he rose from his couch as care- 
fully as possible, and placing his new hoots near the, 
fire, crept back to his nest, and slept like a stage horse 
till morning. 

When he awoke it was 


: 
H 
r 


“Qh! Lud!” screamed the lady who wes. the: first 
on the docket, what upon airth is the matter!” 

“ What is’t ails ye?” said the old man, half awake. 

“Oh, mercy! merey! the dog is eating up the travel- 
ler'!—get out, Bose!” 

The old man jumped out of bed as éf touched swith. 
a red hot iron. One look at the ecene of carnage was 
sufficient. He darted through the soom, inte the 
street in his night dress, bellowing something or other, 
he hardly knew what himself—and the sight.of a 
man, in such a predicament at such a time, asaking 
sach a tremendous racket, soon roused all the neigh- 
bours within half a mile, and collected a crowd of 
gaping auditors at the door of the house, to whom the 
story of the traveller's fate was related for the fifteenth 


time; and they satized, one afier another, believing to. 
a man.that the heroofoar tale had been dexoured 
by a dog! 

f——_________] 


Deatnr or Horer, Tre Trrorvese Parmor. 
—For a fortnight he lay inthe dungeon at Porta 





Molina with many other Tyrolese: He re- 
ceived his sentence with 
would not let him take leave of -his belov 


countrymen; the drums | drowned 


and Jamentation cf the Tyrolese prisoners. By 
the hands of the. priest -he sent them all the 
money he had left, and requested they might be 


told that he.went to death with good cheer, and 

looked for their prayers. to attend him his 

way. As he passed by the door of their 

they. all fell on their knees and we t ‘the 

place of execution, he said, “ he stood before the 

Creator, and ending. oe yy Pp - 

spirit to him.” e gave a 

money, coined during his administration, wit 

the charge, “that he ld bear witness 

in his latest moments he felt ‘himself bound to 

his unfortunate powstry “7 every tie 6f-ecu- 
cried out, “Fire!” — 

with a young Lady. 
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2 THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; 





OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





THE SPOILED CHILD: 
A FARCE, IN TWO ACTS. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 





OLD PICKLE MISS PICKLE 
LITTLE PICKLE MARIA 
TAG MARGERY 
SERVANTS SUSAN 

ACT 1. 


Scent L—A Dining Parlour. 
Enter Ovp Pickie and Miss Pickte. 

Old Pickle. Well, well, sister; a little patience, and 
these holidays will soon be ove: ; the boy, then, goes 
to school, and all will be quiet. 

Miss Pickle. Ay, till the next breaking up. No, no, 
brother ; unless he be severely punished for what he 
has already done, depend upon it, this vicious humour 
will be confirmed into habit, and his follies increase 
in proportion with his years. 

Old Pickle. Now, would not any one think, to hear 
you talk, that my son had actually some vice in him? 
I own there is something so whimsical in all his tricks, 
I cannot but forgive him; ay, and fur aught I know, 
love him betier into the bargain. 

Miss Pickle. Yes, truly, because you have never 
been a sufferer by them. Had you been rendered as 
ridiculous as I have been by his tricks, as you cal 
them, you'd have been the first to complain, and to 


Old Pickle. Nay, a2 to that, he has not spared even 
his father. Is there a day passes that I don’t break my 
shins over some stumbling block he lays in my way? 
Why, there is not a door but is armed with a basin of 
water on the top, and just left a-jar; so that, egad! I 
can’t walk over my own house, without running the 
risk of being wet through. 

Miss Pickle. No wonder the child is spoiled, since 
you will superintend his education yourself. You, 
; ' 


Old Pickle. Sister, do not provoke me'—At any 
raie, I have wit enough to conceal my ignorance: I 
don't pretend to write verses and nonsense, as some 
folks. s 
Miss Pickle. Now, would you rail at me for the 
disposition { was born with? Can I help it, if the 
gods have made me poetical? as the divine bard says. 

Old Pickle. Made you poetical, indeed! ‘Sblood! 
if you had been born in a street near a college, ay, or 
even the next door to a day-school, | might not have 
been so surprised ; but, madam, in the middle of the 
Minories, what had you to do with poetry and stuff? 

Miss Pickle. Provoking ignorance! 

Old Pickle. Have you not rendered yourself the 
sneer of all your acquaintance, by your refined poetical 
intercourse with Mr. Tag, the author; a fellow that 
strolls about the country, spouting and acting in every 
barn he comes to? Was he not unce found concealed 
in your closet, to the utter scandal of my house, and 
the ruin of your own reputation? 

Miss Pickle. \f you had the smallest spark of taste, 
you would admire the effusions of Mr. Tag's pen, and 
be enchanted at his admirable acting as much as I am. 

Old Pickle. Do you tell me I can’t educate my own 
child, and make a lord chancellor, or an archbishop of 
Canterbury of him, whichever I like? (As he is about 
to sit, Young Pickle, by a string, draws the chair from 
behind him » Old Pickle falls.) 

Miss Pickle. How's this! I'll lay my life, that is 
another trick of this little mischievous wretch. 

Old Pickle. An ungrateful little rascal, to serve me 
made an archbishop of him. 
I'l immediately him. (Going, he meets Servants 
with dinner) But, odso, here's dinner. Well, I'll defer 
my severity, till that be over. (They sit) But, if I 
don't make him remember this trick one while, say 
my name is not Pickle. Sister, this is the first phea- 
sant we have had this season. It looks well: shall I 
help you? They say anger makes a man dry; but, 
mine has made me hungry. Come, here's a wing and 
some of the breast for you. 

Enter Susan, in haste. 

Susan. Oh, dear, sir—oh, dear, madam! my young 
amaster—the parrot, ma‘am—Oh, dear! 

Old Pickle. Parrot, and your young master! 
the deuce does the girl mean! 

Miss Pickle. Mean! why, as sure as | live, that vile 
boy has been hurting my poor bird. 

Susan. Hurting, ma'am! no, indeed, ma'am. I'll 
tell you the whole truth. I was not to blame ; indeed, 
1 wasn't, ma'am: besides, | am morally certain ‘twas 
the strange cat killed it this morning. 

Miss Pickle. How! killed it, say you? 
let us hear the whole. 

Susan. Why, ma'am, the truth is, I did but step out 
of the kitchen for a moment, when in comes my young 


What 


But, go on; 


“master, whips away the pheasant that was roasting for 


dinner, and claps down your ladyship’s parrot, picked 
and trussed, in its place. 

Old Pickle. The parrot!—the devil! 

Susan. 1 kept basting, and basting on, and never 
thought { was basting the parrot. 

Miss Pickle. Oh! my sweet, my beautiful young 
bird! I had just taught it to talk, too. 

Old Pickle. You taught it to talk! It tanght you to 
talk, you mean: I am sure, it was old enough; ‘twas 
hatched in the hard frost. 

Miss Pickle. Weil, brother, what excuse now! But 
run, Susan—and, do you hear? take John, and— 

Enter Joun, lame, and bis face bound up. 
Oh! John, here's a piece of business! 

John. Ay, ma'am, sure now whet. you have 
heard, 1 see—the poor thing will never recover. 

Miss Pickle. What, John, is it a mistake of Susan's 
—is it still alive? But, where, where is it, John? 

John. Safe in stables; and it were as sound—a 
made her a hot mash—wouldn't touch it—So crippled, 
will never have a leg to set to ground again. 

Old Pickle. No; \'ll swear to that; for here's one 
of them. (Holds up a leg on « fork.) 

Miss Pickle. What does the fool mean? what, what, 
what is in the stable? what are you talking of? 

( Exit with Susan. 

John. Master's favourite mare, Daisy, poor thing! 

Old Pickle. What—how—any thing the matter with 
Daisy? I would not part with her for— 

John. Ay, sir, quite done up; won't fetch five 

at the next fair. - 

Old Pickle. Why, what can it be—what the devil 
ails her? 

John. Why, sir, the long and the short of the whole 
affair is as how—He's cut me, too, all across the face; 
mercy I did not lose my eyes. 

Old Pickle. (Aside.) This cursed fellow will drive 
ame mad !—The mare, you scoundrel, the mare! 

John. Yea, sir, the mare. Then, too, my shine— 
Master Salve, the surgeon, says I mast ‘noint 'em— 


Old Pickle. Plague om your shins! 
is the matter with the mare? 


John. Why, sir,as | was coming home this morning, | how it is, 1 could bear the vexation of my wife's bad 
over Black Down, what does I see but young master | temper better than this woman's. 
tearing over the turf, upon Daisy, though your honour | friends were as miserable as myself; but now—Faith, 


had forbidden him to ride her; ro | calls to him to 
stop; but what does he do, but smacks his whip in my 
face; but, what's worse, when | rated him about it, 
he snatches up Tom Carter's long whip, and lays me 


him, he slips out of the stable, and was off like a shot. 

Ol4 Pickle. Weil, if I forgive him this—no, I'll send 
him this moment back to schoo!l—Zounds! I'll send 
him to sea. 

Re-enter Miss Picker. 

Miss Pickle. Well, brother, yonder comes your pre- 
cious child; he’s muttering all the way up stairs to 
himself; some fresh mischief, I suppose. 

Old Pickle. Ay, here he comes, Stand back. Let 
us watch him; though I can never contain my passion 
long. (They retire.) 

Enter Livre Picke. 

Little Pickle. Well, so far all goes on rarely. Dinner 
must be nearly ready. Old Poll will taste well, | date 
say. Parrot and bread sauce! Ha! ha! They suppose 
they are going to have a nice young pheasant; an old 
parrot is a greater rarity, I'm sure. I can't help 
thinking how devilish tough the drumsticks will be. 
A fine piece of work aunt will make when it’s found 
out. 
than the other: no doubt, Sukey will tell, and John 
too, about the horse. <A parcel of sneaking fellows, 
always tell, tell. I only wish | could cateh them at 
school once, I'd pay them well for it, Id be bound 
Oh, oh! here they are; and as 1 live, my father and 
aunt. It's all out, I see. To be sure, I'm not got into 
a fine scrape, now! I almost wish | were safe at school 
again.—Oh! sir, how do you do, sir? I was just com- 
ing lo— 

Old Pickle. Come, no fooling now. How dare you 
look me in the face after the mischief you have done? 

Little Pickle. What, what have | done? 

Old Pickle. You know the value | set upon that 
mare you have spoiled for ever. 

Little Pickle. But, sir, hear me: indeed, | was not 
so much to blame, sir; not so very much. 

Miss Pickle: Do not aggravate your faults by pre- 
tending to excuse them. Your father is too kind to 
ou. 

Little Pickle. Dear sir, 1 own I was unfortunate. I 
had heard you often complain, how wild little Daisy 
was—indeed, sir, 1 never saw you ride her, but I 
trembled lest some accident might befall you. 

Old Pickle. Well, and what is all this to the purpose? 

Little Pickle. And so, sir, 1 resolved, sooner than 
you should suffer, to venture my own neck, and so try 
to tame her for you ; so, | was no sooner mounted than 
off she set. I could not help that, you know, sir; and 
so this misfortune happened—but, sir— 

Old Pickle. Could I be sure this was your motive 
—and ‘tis purely love and regard for your old father 
makes you thus tease and torment him, perhaps | 
might be inclined to— 

John. Yes, sir; but, tis no love and regard to me, 
made him beat me so. 

Little Pickle. John, you know you were to blame.— 
Sir, indeed the truth is, John was scolding me for it; 
and when I told him as I have told you, why I did it, 
and that it was to hinder you from being hurt, he said 
that it was no business of mine, and that if your neck 
was broken, it were no great matter. 

Old Pickle. No great matter to have my neck 
broken? 

Little Pickle. No, sit; so he said. 


it could not hurt him much. 

Old Pickle. Well,1 believe I must forgive you, and 
so shall John, too. But, I had forgotten poor Poll. 
What did you roast the parrot for, you young dog? 

Little Pickle. Why, sir, 1 knew you and my aant 
were both so fond of it, 1 thought you would like to 
see it well dressed. (Old Pickle laughs.) 

Little Pickle. But, dear aunt, 1 know you must be 
angry with me, and you think with reason. 

Miss Pickle. Don't speak to me; I'm not so weak as 
your father, whatever you may fancy. 

Little Pickle. Indeed, aunt, you must hear me. 
Hadn't I loved you as I do, I should not have thus 
offended you, but it was my regard for your character. 

John. Character! (Old Pickle kicks him off. 

Little Pickle. My dear aunt, I always heard that no 
ladies keep parrots or lap-dogs, till they can't keep 
lovers ; and when at school, I told the boys you had a 
parrot, they all said yon must be a foolish old maid. 

Miss Pickle. Impudent young wretches! 

Little Pickle. Yes, aunt; and, so I resolved you 
should no longer be thought so; for I think you are 
too young and too handsome for an old maid. 

Old Pickle. Come, sister, you must forgive him ; no 
female heart can withstand that. 

Miss Pickle. Brother, you know I can forgive where 
I see occasion; but, though these faulis be thus ex- 
cused, how will you answer to a charge of scandal 
and ill-nature? 

Little Pickle. I\\-nature, madam! 
can accuse me of that. 

Miss Pickle. How will you justify the report you 
spread, of my being locked up im my closet with Mr 
Tag. the author? Can you defend so vile an atiempt 
to injure my reputation ? 

Old Pickle. What, that, I suppose, was from your 


I'm sure nobody 











eare of her charscter; and so to hinder your aunt 
from being an old maid, you locked her up in her 
closet with this author, as he is called. 

Little Pickle. Indeed, dear madam, 1 beseech you, 
"twas no such thing ; all I said was, you were amusing 
yourself in your closet with a favourite author. 

Miss Pickle. | amuse myself in my closet with a 
favourite author! Worse and worse! 

Old Pickle. Sister, have patience—hear— 

Miss Pickle. 1 am ashamed to see you support your 
boy in sach insolenc. I, indeed, who am scrupulous 
to a fault! But, no longer will I remain subject to 
such impertinence. 1 quit your house, sir, and you 
shall quit all claim to my fortune: this moment will I 
alter my will, and leave my money Ww a stranger, 
sooner than to your family. (Exit. 

Old Pickle. Leave her money to a stranger! Oh! 
the three per cent. consols! oh! the India stock !— 
Go, child, throw yourself at your aunt's feet—say any 
thing to please her. Oh! those consols— 

Little Pickle. Shall I say she may die as soon as she 

, but she mustn't give her money to a stranger? 
Old Pickle. Ay, ay; there's a good boy! say any 
thing to please her. Say she may die as soon as she 
please, but she must not leave her money toa stranger. 
(Exit Liule Pickle.) Sure, wan was never so torment- 


oo] 





You dog, what } ed. Well, I thought when my poor wile died, I stood 


so over the legs; and, before I could catch bold of| I will persist in my design, unless you this moment 


Ecod ! for aught | know, that may be better fun | 


some chance of being a happy man; but, I know not 
All my married 


here she comes, and in a fine humour, no doubt. 
Enter Miss Pick.e 
Miss Pickle. Brother, | have given directions for 
my immediate departure, and am now come to tell you 





adopt the scheme I proposed yesterday for my ne- 
phew’s amendment. 

Old Pickle. Why, my dear sister, you know there is 
nothing | would noi do to satisfy you; but, to abandon 
my only child—to pretend that he is not mine—to 
receive a beggar brat into my arms—impossible! 

Miss Pickle. Vory well, sir; then I am gone.— 

Going 

Old Pickle. But, sister, stop! Was ever man so 
used ? How long is this scheme of yours to last? how 
long am I to be deprived of him? 

Miss Pickle. How long? why, antil he be brought 
duly to reflect upon his bad behaviour; which nothing 
will indace him to do, so soon as thinking himself the 
child of poor parents. I yesterday spoke to Margery, 
his old nurse, and she fully comprehends the whole 
affair 

Old Pickle. Why, to be sure, as you say, ‘twill re- 
form him; and, as we shall have our eyes upon him 
all the while, and Mapgery, his own nurse— 

Miss Pickle. You may be sure she will take care of 
him. Well, since this is settled, the sooner ‘tis done 
the better. ‘Thomas! 

Enter Tuomas. 
Send your young master. [Exit Thomas. 

Old Pickle. 1 see you are finally resolved, and no 
other way will content you. 1 must comply. 

Miss Pickle. Brother, you are so blinded by your 
foolish fondness, that you cease to perceive what is 
for his benefit; ‘tis happy for you there is a person to 
direct you. 

Enter Lirrie Pick.e. 

Little Pickle. Did you send for me, 

Old Pickle. Child, come hither 


secret to disclose 


aunt? 

[ have a great 
io you, at which you will be much 
surprised. 

Little Pickle. A secret, sir! 

Miss Pickle. Yes! and one that requires your utmost 
courage to bear: you are no longer to consider that 
person as your father; he is not so. Margery, who 
nursed you, has confessed, and the thing is sufficiently 
proved, that you are not his son, but hers: she ex- 
changed you, when an infant, for my real nephew; 
and her conscience has, at last, compelled her to make 
the discovery. 

Little Pickle. 1 another person's child! Ah! you 
are only joking with me now, to see whether I love 
you or not; but, indeed, } am yours; my heart tells 
me I am only—only yours. 

Old Pickle. Vm afraid you deceive yourself. There 
can be no doubt of the truth of Margery "s account; 
but, still assure yourself of our protection; but, no 
longer can you remain in this house. I must not do 
an injury to my own child; you belong to others, to 
them you must now go. 

Little Pich’v. Yet, sir, for an instant hear me—pity 
me. Ah! too sure I know [ am not your child, or 
would that distress which now draws tears of pity 
from a stranger, fail to move nature in you. 





Miss Pickle. Comfort yourself; we must ever consi- 


ond you with compassion. But, now you must begone ; 
| 


Margery is waiting without to receive you. 
Ain—Little Pickle. 


| 
T was vexed to | Since, then, I'm doom'd this sad reverse to prove, 
hear him speak so of you; and I believe I might take | 
up the whip and give him a cut or two on the legs: | Torn from an honour'd parent's tender love, 


To quit each object of my infant care ; 


And driven the keenest storms of fate to bear. 
Ah! but forgive me ; pitied, let me part; 
Your frowns, too sure, would break my sinking heart. 
Where’er | go, whate’er my lowly state, 

Vet grateful mem’ry still shall linger here ; 
And, perhaps, when musing o'er my cruel fate, 

You still may greet me with a tender tear. 
Ah! then forgive me; pitied, let me part; 
Your frowns, too sure, would break my sinking heart. 

_—— 
ACT IL. 
Scexe 1—A Parlour. 
Enter Miss Pickie and Marcery. 

Margery. And so, as I was telling your ladyship, 
poor little master does so take it to heart, and so weep 
and wail, it almost makes me cry to hear him. 

Miss Pickle. Well, well; since he begins already 
to repent, his punishment shall be bat short. Have 
you brought your boy with you? 

Margery. Ay, have |. Poor Tommy, he came from 
aboard a ship but now, and is so grown and altered— 
sure enough, he believes every word I have told him, 
as your honour ordered me, and I warrant, is so sheep- 
ish and shamefaced—But, here comes my master; he 
has heard it already. 

Enter Ovp Picker. 
Bat, my lady, shall I fetch my poor Tommy to you? 
he’s waiting withoat. 

Old Pickle. What, that ill-looking young rascal in 
the hall? he with the jacket and trowsers! 

Margery. Ay, your honour. What, you have seen 
him? 

Old Pickle. Seen him! ay, and felt him, too. The 
booby met me bolt at the corner, ron his cursed, car- 
rotty poll full in my face, and has lourened half the 
teeth im my head, I beliewe 

Margery. Poor lad! he’s a snilor, and but awkward 
as yet, and so shy, | warrant—But, will your honour 
be kind to him? 

Old Pickle. Kind to him! Why, I am to pass for his 
father, am I not? 

Margery. Ay, 1 wish your honour had been poor 
Tommy's father; but no such luck for me, as I say to 
my hashand. 

Old Pickle. Indeed! Your husband must be very 
much obliged to you, and so am I. 

Margery. But do, your honour, see my poor Tommy 
once dressed in his fine clothes. 

Old Pickle. D—e. | don’t half tike that Tommy. 

Miss Pickle. Yes, yes, you shall. Now go and fetch 
him here to us; I should like much to see him. 

Margery. Do you now, madam, speak kindly to him; 
for, poor boy, he’s quite dashed. 7 ( Exit. 

Pickle. Yes, awd he has dashed some of my 
teeth out, plagne on him! 

Miss Pickle. Now, Mr. Pickle, I insist upon your 
observing a proper decorum and behaviour towards 
this poor lad: observe the condescension of my deport- 
ment. Methinks, I feel a strange inclination already 
in his favour ; perhaps, | may advance him, by and by, 





to be my page : shall I, brother?—Oh! here he comes; 





and, I declare, as p 
I beheld. 

Enter Marcery, and Lirtie Pick as a Sailor Boy. 
Come hither, child. Was there ever such an engaging 
air? 

Margery. Go, Tommy; do as you are bid, there's a 
good boy. Thank his honour tor his goodness to you. 

Little Pickle. Be you the old fellow that’s just come 
to be my father? 

Old Pickle. ( Aside.) Old fellow! he's devilish dashed, 
to be sure—Yes, I am the old fellow, as you call it. 
Will you be a good boy? 

Little Pickle. Ay, but what will you give me? must 
I be good for nothing? 

Old Pickle. (Mimicking.) Good for nothing! nay, 
that I'll swear you are already. Well, and how do 
you like a sailor's life? 

Ain—Litile Pickle 
Tam a brisk and sprightly lad, 
But just come home from sea, sit; 
Of all the lives I ever led, 
A suilor’s life for me, sir. 
Yeo, yeo, yeo, &e. 
Whilst the boatswain pipes all hands, 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo, sir 
What girl but loves the merry tar? 
We o'er the ocean roam, sir; 
In every clime we find a port, 
In every port a home, sir. 
Yeo, yeo, yeo, &e. 
Our foes subdu’d, once more on shore, 
We spend our cash with glee, sir; 
And when all's gone, we drown our care, 
And out again to sea, sir. 


a as ever 
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With a yeo, yeo, yeo, sir 
And when all's gone, again to sea, 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo, sir. 

Old Pickle. So, this is the way I am to be enter- 
tained in future, with forecastle jokes and tarpaulin 
songs. 

Miss Pickle. Brother, do not speak so harshly to the 
poor lad ; he’s among strangers, and wants encourage- 
ment. Come to me, my preity boy, I'll be your friend 

Little Pickle. Friend! Oh! what, you're my grand- 
mother. Father, must not I call her granny ? 

Old Pickle. What, he wants encouragement, sister! 
Yes, poor soul, he’s among strangers! He's found out 
one relation, however. (Aside.) This boy's assurance 
diverts me. I like him 

Little Pickle. Granny's mortish cross and frampish 
La! father, what makes your mother, there, look so 
plagny foul-weathered ! 

Miss Pickle. Mother, indeed! 

Old Pickle. Oh! nothing at all, my dear; she's the 
best humoured person in the world. Go, throw your 
self at her feet, and ask her for her blessing ; perhaps, 
she may give you something. 

Little Pickle. A blessing! I sha'n’t be much richer 
for that, neither. Perhaps, she may give me half a 
crown. I'll throw myself at her feet, and ask her for 
a guinea. (Kneels.) Dear granny, give me your picture 
—(Catches hold of it 

Miss Pickle. S aud off, wretch! Am I to be robbed 
as well as insulted’ 

Margery. Fy! child, learn to behave yourself better 

Litile Pickle. Betuave myself! learn you to behave 
yourself. I should not have thought of you, indeed. 
Get you gone. What do you do here? 

[Beats Margery out and exit. 

Old Pickle. Well, sister, this plan of yours succeeds, 
I hope, to your satisfaction. He'll make a pretty page, 
sister. What an engaging air he has, sister! ( Aside.) 
This is some revenge for her treatment of my poor boy. 

Miss Pickle. 1 perceive this to be all a contrivance, 
and the boy is taught to insult me thus. You may 
repent of this unparalleled treatment of unprotected 
innocence. (Exu. 

Old Pickle. What, she means her lover, the player- 
man, I suppose; but, I'll watch her and her consols; 
and if | catch him again in my house, it shall be his 
last appearance this season, | can tell him that; and 
the next part he plays shall be Captain Macheath in 
the prison scene, egad! (Eru 

Re-enter Lrrrie Picke. 

Little Pickle. There they go! ha! ha! ha! my scheme 
goes gone on rarely ; rather better than theirs, I think. 
Blessing on the old nurse for consenting to it I'll teach 
‘em to turn people out of doors. Let me see: what 
trick shall I play ‘em now? Suppose I set the honse 
on fire—no, no ; "tis secon for that, as yet; that will do 
very well by and by. Let me consider: I wish I could 
see my sister; I'll discover myself to her, and then we 
might contrive something together nicely. ‘That stair- 
case leads to her toom: I'll try and eall her. (Goes to 
the door and listens.) There's nobody in the way. Hist! 
Maria! She hears me ; she's coming this way. (Hides 
himself.) 

Enter Mania. 

Maria. Sure, somebody called me. No; there's 
nobody here. Heigho! I've almost cried myself blind 
about my poor brother ; for so I shall always call him, 
ay, and love him too. (Going.) 

Little Pickle. (Running forward.) Maria! sisier! 
stop an instant. 

Maria. My brother Charles—impossible! 

Little Pickle. "Tis e’en so; and, faith, twas all a 
trick about the nurse and child. 1 coaxed the old 
woman to confess the whole to me—you can't contrive 
to kill yourself for the loss of me, can you? that would 
have a fine effect. Is there nothing I can think of? 
Suppose you pretend to fall in love with me, and we 
run away together. 

Maria. "That will do admirably. Depend upon my 
playing my part with a good will; for | owe them 


know I can refuse you nothing. 
Enter Orv Pick, behind. 

Little Pickle. Thank you a thousand times, my 
dearest Maria. Thus, then, we'll contrive it. (Seeing 
Old Pickle coming behind, they pretend to whisper ) 

Old Pickle. What! how's this? “ Dear Maria, and 
Vil refuse you nothing!" Death and the devil! my 
danghter is fallen in love with that scoundrel and his 
yeo, yeo! (They embrace) She, too, embraces him !— 
(Comes forward.) Mighty well, young madam, mighty 
well! But, come, you shall be locked up immediately ; 
and you, you young rascal, be whipped out of thehouse. 

Little Pickle. You will not be so hard hearted, sure. 
We will not part. Here is my anchor fixed ; here am 
I moored for ever. (Old Pickle endeavours to take her 
away, she resists, and Little Pickle detains her.) 

Maria. We'll never part. Oh! cruel, cruel fate. 

Old Pickle. He's infected her with his assurance 
already. What, do yoy own you love him? 

Maria. Love him, sir! | adore him ; and, in spite of 





your ulmost opposition, ever, ever shall. 


j Old Pickle. Oh! ruined, undone! What @ wretched 


old man, I am!—But, Maria, child— - 


Maria. Think not to dissuade me, sir! No, sir; my 
affections are fixed, never to be recalled. 

Old Pickle. Oh dear! what shall 1 do? what will 
become of me? Oh! a plague on my plots! I’ve lost 
my daughter; and, for aught I know, my son, too. 
Why, child, he’s not worth a sixpence. 

Maria. My soul abhors so low a thought! I despise 
wealth; know, sir, [ cherish nobler sentiments. 

“The generous youth shall own, I love him for him- 
self alone.” 

Old Pickle. What, poetry, too! nay, then, ‘tis time 
to prevent further mischief. Go to your room. A good 
key shall assure your safety; and this young rascal 
shall go back to sea, and his yeo, yeo, yeo, if he will. 

Maria. 1 obey your harsh commands, sir, and am 
gone, but, alas! I leave my heart behind. (Exit. 
~ Old Pickle. Now, sir, for you; don't look so auda- 
cious, sirrah! den’t fapey you belong to me ; | disclaim 
you. 

” Little Pickle. But that is too late now, old gentle. 
man; you have publicly said I was your son, and I'll 
make you stand to il, sir. 

Old Pickle. The devil! here’s an affair! 
Thomas, William! 

Enter Sexvants. 
Take that fellow, and tarn him out of doors immedi- 
ately! 

Nervants 

Old Pickle 
you see him? 

John. What, my new young master? No, sir; I've 
turned out one already, I'll turn out no more. 

Old Pickle. He's not your young master; he's no 
son of mine. Away with him, I say! 

No, sir; we know our young master too 
well for all that: why, he’s as like your honour as one 
pea is like another. 

John. Ay, heaven bless him! and may he shortly 
succeed your honour in your estate and fortune! 

Old Pickle. Rogues! villains! I am abused, robbed! 
Turns them out.) There’s a conspiracy against me, 
and this litle pirate is at the head of the gang. [Enter 
a Nervant with a letter, and exit} —Odso! but here's a 
letter from my poor boy, I see. Well, I'll send for him 
home, now, without delay. (Reads) “ Honoured sir, I 
heartily repent of having so far abused your goodness 
whilst | was blessed with your protection; but, as I 
fear no penitence will ever restore me to your favour, 
I have resolved to put it out of my power again to 
offend you, by instantly bidding adieu to my country 
for ever.” Here, John, run; go directly to Margery’s, 
and fetch home my son, and— 

Little Pickle. You may save yourself the trouble; 
tis too late; you'll never bring him to, now, make as 
many signals, or fire as many guns, as you please. 

Old Pickle. What do you mean? 

Little Pickle. Mean! why, he and I have changed 

verths, you know. : 

Old Pickle. Changed berths! 

Little Pickle. Ay, U've got into his hammock, and 
he's got into mine, that's all. Tle’s some leagues off 
at sea, by this time ; for the tide serves, and the wind 


John, 


Fellow! Who, sir? 


Who! why, zounds! him there. Don't 


Susan 


is fiir. Botany Bay's the word, my boys! 
Old Pickle. Botany Bay! Well, TUL instantly see. 
if it be true, why, ‘ll come back—just to blow your 


brains out, and to be either hanged or sent to Botany 
Bay after him. { Exeunt. 
; Scene Il.—A Garden. 
Enter Miss Pickxe. 

Miss Pickle. This is the hour of my appointment 
with Mr. Tag, and my brother's absence is favourable, 
indeed. Well, after-such treatment, can he be sur- 
prised if I throw myself into the arms of so passionate 
an admirer? My fluttering heart tells me this is an 
important crisis in my happpiness How much these 
vile men have to answer for, in thus bewitching us 
silly girls. 

Enter Tac, repeating 
“ The heavy hours are almost past, that part my love 
and me, 
My longing eyes may hope, at last, their only joy to 
see 
Thus, most charming of thy sex, do I prostrate myself 
before the shrine of beauty. (Aneels.) 

Miss Pickle Mr. Tag, | fear, | can never be yours. 

Tag. Adorable, lovely, most beautified Ophelia. 

Miss Pickle. Indeed, Mr. Tag, you make me blush 
with your compliments. 


Tag. Compliments! Ob! call not by that hacknied 





some revenge fur their treatment of you ; besides, you | 














term the voice of truth—lovely nymph, ah! deign to 
| hear me, Ill teach you what it is to love. 

Miss Pickle. Love! dear Mr. Tag. Oh! moderate 
your transports; be advised; think no more of this 
| fatal passion 

Tag. Think no more of it' 

“Can love be controll'd by advice? 

Will Cupid our mothers obey?” 
Ob! then, consent my angel, to join our hearts in one, 
or give me my death in a bumper. 

Miss Pickle. (Aside.) Can | refuse any thing to such 
a lover’—But were I, my dear friend, to consent to 
our tender union, how could we contrive to escapet 
My brother's vigilance would overiake us; and you 
might have reason to repent of his anger. 

Tag. Oh! he's a Goth, a mere Vandyke, my love. 

“ But, fear makes the danger seem double! 

Say, Hymen, what mischiefs can trouble?” 
I have contrived the plot and every scene of the elope- 
ment; but in this shady, blessed retreat will I unfold 
it all: let's sit down like Jessica and the fair Lorenzo, 
here 


“ Would you taste the noon-tide air, 
To yon fragrant bower repair.” 
(They sit in the bower.) Since music is the food of love, 
we'll to the nightingale’s complaining notes, tune our 
distresses and accord our woes. 
LivtLe Pick ie gets behind the bower, sews their clothes 
together, and then goes out. 

Miss Pickle. Oh! I could listen thus for ever to the 
united charms of love and harmony—but how are we 
to plan our escape t 

Tag. In a mean and low attire, muffled up in a 
great cloak and disguised with a large hat, will [ 
await you in this happy spot—but why, my soul— 
why not this instant fly? this moment will I seize my 
tender bit of lamb.—D—e! there I had her as dead 
as mutton. ( Aside.) 

Miss Pickle. No, | am not yet equipped for an elope- 
ment, and what is of more consequence still, I have 
not got with me a casket of jewels { have prepared, 
rather too valuable to leave behind. 

Tag. That is of some consequence, indeed, to me. 

“ My diamond, my pearl, then be a good girl, 
Until I come to you again. 

Miss Pickle. Come back again in the disguise imme- 
diately, and if fortuge favours faithful lovers’ yows, 
1 will contrive to slip out to you. 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION: © 





Tag. Dispose of me, lovely creature, as you please; 
but don’t forget the casket. 

Enter Litre Pickie. 

Little Pickle. Granny, granny! 

Miss Pickle. What rade interruption is this? 

Little Pickle. Nothing at all ; only father is coming, 
that’s all. 

Tag. The devil he is! what a catastrophe! 

Miss Pickle. One last adieu. (Embraring.) Think 
you we shall ever meet again! (‘T'hey find themselves 
fastened together, and struggle.) 

Tag. D—e! if I think we shall ever part. 

Miss Pickle. Don't detain me; won't you let me go? 

Tag. Zounds! I wish you were gone. 

[They struggle, and at last get free, and exeunt 
Enter Ov Picke. 

Old Pickle. Well, all's not so bad as I feared : he is 
not yet gone to sea, and Margery assures me I shall 
see him ere long, quite another thing from what he 
was. But now let me look after my sister; though 
she made me play the fool, I'll take care to prevent 
her; I must not give up the consols to—but, odso! I 
have not yet seen my daughter; U'Il to her first, lest 
young yeo, yeo! should get her shipped off; and when 
I secured fitieen, I'l! look after fifty— but who's com- 
ing here? I'll conceal myself, and watch Retires. 

Enter Miss Pickxe, with a Casket 

Miss Pickle. Mr. Tag, Mr. Tag!—I hope he is re- 
turned—how I tremble! kind Cupid, guide your 
votary’s feeble steps—Oh! my dear Mr. ‘Tag, take the 
casket, and let us make haste, that we may escape 
before my brother comes. (Catches hold of Little Pickle, 
who is behind, disguised as Tag. They run towards 
Old Pickle, who comes forward and stops them.) 

Old Pickle. Your most obedient, humble servant, 


madam. Well said, fifty, egad! Sir, your most obse- 
quious, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Romeo—John, William. 
Thomas! (Calling the Servants.) You sha'n’t want 


attendants, mighty prince ; but, mayhap, you had rather 


sleep in a@ castle, great hero; have a convenient 
jail close by, where you'll be very safe, most illustrious 


chief. 


we 


Enter Servants 

Miss Pickle. Heavens! a jail! Poor dear Mr. Tag, 
a Victim to his love for me. Oh! Jet us implore his 
furgiveness—entreat him to release you. 

Litile Pickle. (Kneels and throws off his disguise 
Thus let me implore for pardon, and believe, that a 
repentance so sincere as mine will never suffer my 
heart again to wander from its duty towards you 

Old Pickle. What's this? my son! [Frit Miss Pickle 
Ods my heart! I'm glad to see him once more. Oh! 
you dear liule fellow '—but, you wicked scoun lrel, 
how did you dare to play me such tricks! 

Litile Pickle. Tricks! Oh! 
kindly pardone already ; 
intercede for me with my aunt, that | may have her 


furgiveness, too, for preventing h 


sir, recollect you have 


1 them and now you must 
rfrom eloping as she 
designed, with her tender swain, Mr. Tag 

Old Pickle. Mr. Tag; odso! then the 
sinking apace, but yo 

Little Pickle. And d 
forgive me, and f follies? 

Old Pickle. For Ah! had you vered me 
as mach again, | should be mor 
happiness of this m 








consols were 
1 have raised them once more 

» you then, indeed, sir, sincerely 
t all my 





t them! 
than repaid by the 


ment. 


Little Pickle. Kind sir, my joy is then complete, and 
I will no more offend 
FINALE AND CHORUS. 
Dear sir, once more receive me, and take me to your 
arms, 


Nor drive me forth to wander, expos'd to rude alarms. 
My duty, love, obedience, this penitence ensures, 
Then ne‘er adopt another child, for I alone am yours, 
Chorus—My duty, love, & 
Our joy i# then completed, would but each zen'rous 
breast, 
With partial favour smiling, applaud the artless jest 
The object of these chiidish pranks was barely to 
amuse ‘em 
Then censure not a school-boy’s faults, but langh at 
and excuse ‘em. 
Chorus—The object of my duty, love, 
E 








SPANISH WARS AND SPANISH WOMEN 


The interest which attaches to the civil conflict 
at present raging in Spain, forcibly recalls to my 
mind the events of years past—the scenes of 
which I was a spectator—the character of the 
Spanish people. Belonging to an expedition, 
whose object was to make a demonstration to 
protect the Spanish insurrection just broken out 
at Argamonte, from being obstructed by the 
French forces in Portugal, | was among the first 
English who landed. We were received with 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy by 
the inhabitants. The governor invited all the 
officers to an entertainment in the evening, and 
bad provided billets for us in all the best houses. 
The Spanish officers, both of army and navy. 
almost crushed us in their fraternal embraces, 
and insisted on carrying us from house to house, 
and introducing us to all the pretty ladies in the 
place. ‘These dark beauties gave us a most cor- 
dial reception; they sang patriotic songs and 
warlike hymns, accompanied on the guitar or 
piano. The town was crowded with armed 
peasantry of all ages, from seventeen to sixty, 
eager to enroll themselves under the patriotic 
banner;—armed—with any weapons that they 
could lay hands upon; a few muskets, more fowl 
ing-pieccs, some pikes or poles with old bayonets 
steok atthe end, and many pitchforks. There 
was as little uniformity in dress asin arms. Yet, 
had these brave and resolute people been proper- 
ly directed under good officers—had all persons 
ia authority been as well disposed in their coun- 
try'’s cause, a formidable army miglit have been 
organized. Unfortunately, from the want of ex- 
perience and skill of the officers in command, 
and the pusillanimity or traitorous conduct of 
many members of the various provisional gov- 
ernments, and of the nobility, who, in order to 
save themselves and their properties, too often 
betrayed the cause of the people, by either 
publicly joining or secretly favoring that of the 
invaders, the saddest disasters occurred. The 
dispersion of these new levies, and of whole 
armies, which afterwards took place, attests the 
fact—that the superior orders, notwithstanding 
their boasted nice sense of honour and pompous 
gravity of character, proved equally destitute of 
abilities,as of moral courage. The inhabitants 
of towns likewise degenerated after the first 
burst of patriotism. With afew brillant ex- 
ceptions such as Saragossa, &c. they succumbed 
to whatever authority was in power—friend or 
foe, Indeed many of this class are a lazy, indo- 


lent set of beings, idly lounging in the streets, 
basking in the sun by bps ak ved up in their 
cloaks, smoking cigars and gam “ed in the eve- 
ning. These seem their great enjoyments. 
Puffed up with a false pride, they disdain to work, 
—few of the master artizans being natives. The 
principal tailors are Germans—watchmakers, 
generally French—innkeepers, Italians; and 
there were many, Irish, ready for all work. 
Consequently, numbers of this improvident race 
fall into dissolute habits; become quarrelsome 
companions, and beieg of wari tempers, and all 
armed with cuchellos constantly stuck in their 
sashes, assassinations were frequent even at 
noonday. These evils would appear to have 
originated in the immense wealth formerly im- 
ported from South America, and the facility with 
which fortunes were made there. The natives 
could thus afford to supply all their wants by im- 
portations from foreign countries, wi,hout exer- 
tion on their own parts. Hence trade and com- 
merce came to be neglected; nor were there 
manufacturers to employ the people. 

We had the honour of being the first British 
troops who landed in the Peninsula. ‘The Span- 
iards received us apparently with many marks 
of friendship and gladness; but, even at that ear- 
ly period of the war, the higher orders seemed to 
entertain a jealousy of our assistance, and under- 
valued our services. At this season, St. Mary’s, 
a remarkably neat town, was particularly gay, 
being much resorted to by the fashionables of 
Cadiz, as a summer retreat and bathing quarter 
and having a superb amphitheatre for bull-fights. 
Ve saw consequently a great deal of society. 
There were numerous lertulias—music and dan- 
cing parties. Lhad the honour of frequently 
attending those of her Highness Donna M. de 
Saavedra. This lady was of Royal blood, and 
her husband was at that period President of 
the Grand Junta of Seville; in fact, the head of 
the then Spanish Government. She had two 
very accomplished and charming daughters; so 
that I, 
had opportunities of learning, and actually knew 
more of what was going on im the country than 
many of my seniors. The unfortunate wife of 
that fortunate sycophant and minion of the 
Queen of Spain, Don Manuel Godoy, had taken 
refuge here after her husband's escape from the 
popular rage at Madrid. -She, being a member 
of the Royal family, our Guards had orders to 
pay herthe honours due to her rank, on all ocea- 
| sions of her passing. She was much to be pitied. 
| It must have been galling to her feelings to hear 
the scurrilous songs sung tn the streets, record- 
ing his misdeeds. So much had the Queen been 
infatuated with this man, and so extraordinary 











was the confidence or insensibility of her Royal 


| 
| 
| 
| consort, that many courtiers, wishing to open his 
| eyes, would slip notes under his cover before din- 
| ner, disclosing facts, which he on finding would 
read, and then laughingly toss them to her 
| Majesty for her ecification. 
| From the extreme heat of the weather we 
| could do little else after early parade than pore 
}over our Spanish grammars. Morning calls 
| were not much the fashion, for in this climate the 
| people rise early to enjoy the cool of the morn- 
The ladies first walk to church; and after 
breakfast which consists of a cup of chocolate 
and a morsel of bread, washed down with a glass 


ing. 


fashion on mats, working.or playing the guitar, 
until the dinner hour, which is usually about two 
o'clock. Immediately after this, man, woman, 
and child, take a sie ¢« for a couple of hours. 
The ladies then adorn themselves for the armuse- 
ments of the evening, which consist in prome 
nading, attending the theatre, tertulias, &c. s 
the day declines one sees the elegant forms of 
the pretty Signoratas slowly but gracefully 
pacing along, with erect carriage, to their fa- 


advance of their mammas or the old Duenna, who 
follow at a short distaace behind. They stil 
adhere to their national dress, which is certainly 
unique and most becoming, being well calculated 
to display the symmetry of their persons to ad- 
vantage; and the fair *Gaditanas” flatter them- 
selves that they excel in dress, figure, and for- 
tunes, all the rest of their countrywomen. Their 
pretty little feet, in tight silk hose, and the neatest 
slippers in the world, show advantageously 
under the black “saya,” always put on previous- 
ly to going out over their undress. It is of satin 
or silk, ornamented with flounces of net work, 
composed of black jet beads, and silk tufis or 
tassels; the lower hem all round is loaded with 
small shot, to keep it close to the figure. The 
bodice, which is likewise richly trimmed with 
net work, &c. at the shoulders and cuffs, where 
there are gold buttons, is closely fittedon. Their 
fine dark hair is tastefully dressed and adorned 
with choice flowers, having a high comb inlaid 
with gold devices; over which is thrown the 
gracetal white lace mantilla, so placed in the 
comb as to leave the face and forehead bare, the 
flowing ends are crossed in front of the chest, &nd 
held close by the left arm. In the right hand 
is held their constant companion, the fun, which 
they handle with a dexterty peculiar to them- 
selves, playfully tossing it open, or shutting it 
with great rapidity; or at times, courting the gen- 
tle breeze by fanning themselves; at others it 
supplants the parasol, being employed to keep 
off the sun. When closed, if they look at you, 
and shake it. held upwards, it means, “How do 
you do?” If held pointing downwards, “Come 
here, L want to speak to you!"" Whenina rage, 
they flirt it open, and close it in a hasty manner, 
toshow their indignation; in fact, they havea 
complete fan language. They are unquestion- 
ably noble-looking women, possessing, exclusive 
of elegant persons and deportment, most com- 
manding countenances, to which their dark 
spaikling eyes give @ fine expression. But al- 
though the Spanish lauies are of forms feminine, 
and features delicate, there is something mascu- 
line in their minds. Endowed with undaunted 
spirit and great natural abilities, graced with 
manner and address enlivened with vivacity, rea 

dy wit, and extraordinary musical talents,—were 
their minds with cue care to more serious and 
useful astainments, than they generally are, they 
might be esteemed the most perfect of their sex. 
But the system of their education is in most cases 
very deficient; they become more eager to make 
a display of their charms by showy appearances, 
and ornamental accomplishments, than to attend 
to the duties of domestic life. Hence, in too 
many instances, afler marriage the attentions cf 
the “Cortego” supercede those of the husband. 








although then only a young subaltern, | 


of cold water, remain at home; lounging gene- | 
rally in loose dishal i le, or seated in the Moorish | 


vourite public walk: they bemg always in| 


SCENE IN A LONDON OPERA. 

** Let us see who are here,” said he, as he took 
a survey of the boxes. ‘* On, there is the Coun- 
tess of Beauregard [Blessington] entering her 

x, near the third chandelier on the right.— 
Her personal attractions are still considerable ; 
and, in Dublin, a city celebrated for the beauty 
of women, the countess and her sister were al- 
lowed to be among the most distinguished orna- 
ments of the viceregal court. She has recently 
| produced several novels, edits a fashionable 
| periodical, and occasionally writes very pretty 
|verses. A litle higher up, with that care-worn 

face and venerable head, ts the Premier, from 
whose mind the scene before him cannot remove 
the impression left by the cares of office, and the 
activity of the opposition. 

“A little to the left, distinguished by those 
| pallid features and black rinylets, sits the Coun- 
| tess Cabriolet (Harrington.) When very young, 
} she obtained considerable reputation as an ac- 

tress; and her name has been ftequently before 
j the public ia conjunction with that of Colonel 
| Greenroom (Berkeley) since, for his great vir- 
| tues, elevated to the peerage, with the title of 
| Lord Bunntove. The dark, be-whiskered-look- 

ing youth, sitting behind her ladyship as if un- 
conscious of the worth of his choice, is her hono- 
| rable and noble lord, at one time a respectable 
| member of the Four-in-hand Club. Down here, 
|nearer the stage, looking as melancholy as an 
*unstrung lute, sits his grace the duke of Lea- 
therhead [Devonslire.) He is the great object 
of ambition te all manevering mothers and un- 
married daughters. But he 1s obliged to con- 
} tinue a bachelor, for the best of reasons—be- 
}eause he dare not marry. Having no legal 
right to the title he possesses, he is allowed by 
the claimant to retain it solely on the condition 
| be keeps himself single. He is talking to Lord 
Mulberry, (Mulgrave) a nobleman who was 
thought to be qualified for a governor of an ex- 
tensive colony, and afterwards for the represen- 
tative of royalty in an adjacent island, because 
be has written one or two novels of the silyer- 
fork school. 

“In that box below the stage are several 
young men about town, with some of whom you 
are acquainted. Thatindividual with dark mus- 
|} tachios and whiskers, is Noodle Buggy. The 
| next, with fair round cheeks, and curly bead of 

liytit hair, looking hke a cauliflower run to seed, 
is Lord Fortunatus Fitzpoodle, [Fitzclarence ;} 
he is conversing with George W ordell, the son 
| ot a Yorkshire baronet, upon the attractions of 
afigurante. Near lhimis young Well-bred But- 
ton, who, rapidly as he appears to be talking, 
will never make so good aspeaker as his father. 
the hsteners are uo other than Joho Fister, 
(Guill) ) a, entleman of great notoriety, but smail 
tame; and Viscount Lupin, your Aunt Bram- 
bleberry’s hopeful son, and the friend of every 
pretty actress in distress. These are all patrons 
of the opera, or rather of the opera-dancers.— 
Great men bebind the scenes. Chuckers under 
chins of smuling figurantes, and green-room gos- 
sippers in bad French, and worse Italian.” 

* Your description,” said I, laughing, “though 

somewhat exagyerated, is, | believe, very near 
| the trath. ‘There are hundreds of these fashion- 
able idiers to be found dangling about the stage, 
waiting to be honored with a smile from the 
despotic favorite.” 

“ And getting amazingly laughed at by her 
j for their folly,’ he rephed. * But puppyism 
| bere is an epidemic; one infects another ; and 
the malady its seldom cured till the patient has 
been bled so freely that he no longer possesses 
the power of encouraging the growth of the dis- 
jease. You see that portly-looking woman?” said 
| Mephistoptiles, directing my attentron to a lady 
| ‘of a certain age,’ who sat in a box on the grand 
| tier, in a superb dress, brilliant with jewels; 
| that is the Dutchess of Bullion, [St. Aiban’s.] 
Her grace’s life has been a fortunate one. Her 
pareat’s were persons in a humble but respecta- 
ble class of society; and her history bears a strong 
resemblance, in many of its incidents, to that of 
a beautiful Engtish woman of a more immacu- 
late age, and to whose commiseration for the suf- 
| ferings of a poor disabled veteran, who solicited 
| her charty in the streets, you owe the erection 
| of one of,the noblest of your public institutions— 
I mean Chelsea College. Atan early period of 
her life, she appeased en the stave, for which 
she had sume talents; and attracted the atten- 
tion of a great capitalist, who made her his wife. 
He died * by the merest accident in the world,’ 
leaviny ber sole heiress of his immense wealth ; 
and her great riches induced a poor duke, young 
enough to be her son, and wise’enough to be her 
husband, to raise her to the title of duchess.— 
| Just above is the Countess St. Maronio, whose 
| fiery visage and black hair once attracted more 
| attention than they do now. There sits bis sub- 
| lime highness the duke of Parmesan, taking his 
| coffee, while his sapient and obsequious compa- 
nion, Colonel Toady, is listening to the com- 
mon-places which fall from his master’s lips.— 
You see that youth, with his black mustachios, 
standing in ihe alley with bis back against the 
boxes, his coat thrown back, bis white waistcoat 
spread open, exposing that brilliant chain of the 
purest Brummagem gold; and while his red 
hand, liberally adorned with paste rings, is drawn 
through the greasy curls of his coarse bair, with 
his glass fixed to his eye, he is starting with vul- 
gar impadence at the beautiful Mrs. Shoebrad, 
[radshaw} the once charming actress Maria 
Branch (Tree;} be is a pickpocket, and -is 
watching an opportunity to ghde his hand into 
the coat-tail of his next neighbor, the treasurer 
of a mendicity society, who has in his purse a 
sun of gold woich he miended to bestow in re- 
heving the distresses of the poor, but which is 
| destined to enrich the pocket of the honest gen- 
tleman at his side. Yooder in that stall, near 
the orchestra, relating some coarse jest about a 
popular actress, whose favorite he has been, 
stands the illustrious Tom Stager, [Duncombe] 
a member of the Senate—another patron of the 
drama—another great nan among sceneshifters, 
| &c."—Mep! ist ophils in En» land, 

i inintdiniiaemeeneiiaianl 








Femate Courace —lIp the time of the war, Buffalo 
was waded by the British from the opposite shore, and 
| burned ie revenge for the burning of York by the Amer)- 

cans, Every bouse in Buffalo was burned to the ground, 
with the exception of ove inhabited by a widow woman 
of the name of Lovejoy. When a pistocn of soldiers 
approached her house to set fire to it, she sallied ou: 
upon broomstick in band, and dif so much execn- 
tion with the aid of that auxiliary, that some Britich offi 

core standing near and admiring her prowess, called off 
the soldiers and directing them to leave the house. 








From the Boston Cousier, Jan. 1. 
PREDICTIONS FUR THE YEAR 1836. 

This year wiil be famous fora thousand won- 
derful things. From January to December, the 
days will consist of twenty-four hours each; and 
there will be such a number of eclipses, that 
many wise people will be in the dark. There 
will be fogs in Maine, fires at Constantinople, 
and a Jack of brains in many a fool's head. 

South America, this year, will not extend be- 
yond Cape Horn; and the North Pole will be 
exactly in ninety degrees of latitude. Those 
who lose money will look sad, and those who are 
in want of cash when they borrow, will want it 
more when they come to pay. 

Wisdom will ery aloud, but few will regard 
i).—There will be long speeches in Congress; 
but, forall that, Lake Superior will not be upset. 

Quadrupeds, this year, will go upon four legs, 
pretty generally and cows, horns will be crook- 
ed. The fate of lottery-tickets will be dubious; 
but whether there be a war with France or not, 
mortal wounds wil! be apt to kill, and he that is 
sick with old age, will have a disease harder to 
cure than the mumps or chin-cough. 

The celestial aspects indicate that political 
parties will not agree for some time to come; but, 
whoever is President, water will run down hill’ 
and ducks will waddle as heretofore. 

Cabbages, this year, will be rather round than 
three cornered, and carrots will be decidely red. 
Coals will be as black asever; cats will love fish, 
but hate to wet their feet, all on account of Hal- 
ley’s comet. 

The world, this year, will turn upside down, 
but not in consequence of the Governor's procla- 
mation. The crop of hay will depend upon the 
weather; but whether it rains or not, there will 
be plenty of sand at Cape Cod. 

W hoever sells hishouse to buy moonshine, will 
hardly get hismoney’s worth. Whoever runs to 
catch the rainbow, will get out of breath for his 
pains. For all thateastern lands may be had for 
the buying. 

Locomotives and auctioneers’ tongues will run 
fast. There will be mortal war between cats 
and rats, as well as between aldermen and roast 
turkeys. People will talk about the end of the 
world, but it is ten to one that the solar system 
will not run against the dog-star between now 
and next December. 

Sea-Serpents, this year, will be hard to catch, 
and none but a conjurer will beable to get a 
quart into a pint pot. Those who have wooden 
les, will suffer little when they freeze their toes. 
W igs are expected to be fashionable among the 
bald, but blind folks will have some difficulty in 
seeing. 

Divers steamboats will blow up this year, yet 
it is hardly probable that any southern slang- 
whanger wi l be able toset theMississippi on fire. 
Apples will ripen about October, sooner or later; 
but thats all one, provided we have cider enough. 
Foxes will pay particular attention to poultry; 
there will be very few old birds taken with chaff, 
and wild geese will not lay tame eggs. 

But, most of all, (here will prevail this year a 
horrible epidemic, worse than the cholera, small- 
pox. or plague, which there will be no escaping, 
and for which there will be nocure. The Italians 
call it poco danaro; the Germans, kein geld; the 
French, fare d'argent; in this country, it goes 
under various appellations, but is commonly 
known by the name of empty pockets. 


COMIC ALMANAC FOR 1836. 

The above work has been published in Lon- 
with humorous illustrations, by George Cruik- 
shank. The following paragraphs of “news- 
paper intelligence” are extracted from it at ran- 

on:— 

“The Comet.—The Comet which has been so 
long looked for, suddenly made its appearance 
here on the 5th instant, between the hours of four 
and five in the morning, and the servant maids 
were pretty pene! astonished, when they 
arose, to find that its tail had lighted all their 
fires, and boiled all their kettles for breakfast. 
For this peice of service they have christened it 
the ‘iail of love.'—American paper. 

“Falls of Niagara.—Congress has passed a 
resolution that a premium should be offered fora 
machine by which the falls of Niagara might be 
rendered portable, to afford those persons who 
live at adistance the opportunity of viewing them 
at their own houses.”—.4merican paper 


pound of eels before she skinned the:n; to Si- 
mon Soft, for boiling his lobsters in cold water; 
to Ephrain Hacket, for crimping cod witha 
blunt knife; and to Felix Flat, for refusing to 
= _ oysters.” 

_ “In other quarters humanity was also progres- 
sing, and prizes were given to Hans Boor for 
drubbing a donkey with the thio end of his cud- 
gel, and the request of an officer of this Society ; 
and to Nicodemus Nacks, for consenting to keep 
a plaster on his pony’s raw, except on pleasure- 
parties, and on other extra per i 
The thanks of the Society were voted to Daniel 
Dozer, Esq. of new River Head, for using dead 
worms asa bait; and the gold medal to the 
same gentleman, for his practice of angling with- 
out hooking the fish. A premium was also of- 
fered by the Society for some preparation of ox 
(b) ide of iron, which shall enable a bullock’s 
back to resist a whacking. 








Lavcuaste Apventore.—The followi 
Anecdote of the Duchess of Orleans was rela’ 
to the late Mrs. Thicknesse by the Prior of St. 
Germains:—* The duchess, who was as remark- 
able for her wit and humor, as her beauty, used 
frequently to go to the comedy or opera incog- 
nito, and there sit in one of the upper boxes 
called Paradis or aux Cieux. A gentleman 
espying her from the pit, and taking her for one 
of those frail ones who generally occupy those 
seats at Paris, imagined 1t was the same at Ver- 
sailes; therefore went up, and sans ceremonie 
entered the box, and chatted in the most fa- 
miliar style, unconscious to whom he was ad- 
dressing his discourse. princess was a | 
woman who loved fun; perceiving his error, and 
that he was a stranger, she, pleased with his ad- 
dress and conversation, carried on the joke till 
the comedy ended, when he requested to be per- 
mitted to have the pleasure of her company at 
supper, which she politely declined. fe then 
pressed her to allow him to see her home, and 
asked her if she had acarriage in waiting. On 
her answering him in the negative, he desired 
her to wait a moment whilst he went to call one; 
but she replied, “* That there was no occasion 
for that, as she had but a few steps to go.” . The 
duchess allowed him to hand her down stairs, 
when she suddenly turned toward the entrance 
of a narrow passage. Imagining that she had 
mistook the way, he said, “‘ Madam, you are 
going wrong; don't you see the people are going 
on that way?” (pointing to a door which into 
the street.) when she replied smiling, ** Indeed I 
am going right, which you will presently see.” 

By this time she had reached a door that open- 
ed into the passage, when giving a few gentle 
taps, the door flew open, and discovered a mag- 
nificent hall, splendidly lighted up. The porter, 
with a silver staff in his haod, announced the ar- 
rival of the princess twice, in a loud voice, 
** Madame la Duchese d’Orleans.” It is easier 
to conceive than describe, said the Prior, the 
astonishment of the stranger, which (he du chess 
highly enjoying, smilingly said, “* Come, come 
in, you shall not be disappointed, as you wished 
to sup with me!” The stranger was still im- 
moveable, and seemed almost petrified. The 
duchess, bursting into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, asked what had become of all his good 
humor and pleasantry with which she was so 
charmed? * You seem quite thunderstruck.”— 
“Indeed, madam, | am; for whilst we were to- 
gether in heaven (cur cieuxr) we were on an 
equality, but I am truly sensible of the great dif- 
ference there is between us now we are upon 
earth.” His ready reply so pleased the duchess 
that she presented him to the duke, when he 
was received as a favorite en famille ever after—~ 


wards.” 
—_—_—_— 


Huncer.—The sensation of hunger 1s attribu- 
ted by most authorities to be the irritation occa- 
sioned in the coats of the stomach by the gastric 
juice, as it is called, a liquid fo by he ot 
mach itself, and which posesses the y of 
rapidly dissolving such substances as are ex 
sed to its action. That a fluid possessing this 
property is actually formed, is proved by ex 
ments on persons who through accident have had 
fistulous openings into this organ from the sur- 
face of the body. The experiments are y 
weriewp, ont serve to show what indeed is amply 





_ “Aeci/e:ts.—We are happy tosiate that there 
is a great diminution in the ber of accident 

in the past week.—Only 250 persons have been 
drowned by steamboats ; 320 women and children 
burnt to death, by their clothes catching fire; 
560 run over by omnibusses and cabs ; 252 poi- 
soned by taking oxalic acid instead of salts; 360 
scalded to death by the bursting of steam-boil- 
ers; 200 blown to atoms by the explosion of pow- 
der mills;and about 100—or thereabouts— stab- 





bed by drunken soldiers off daty; all which 
evinces a great increase of vigilance, careful- 
ness, and | ity, highly creditable to all par- 





ties concerned.” 

We conclude with a few of the past year’s 
“remarkable occurrences.” 

“Jan. 2lst.—An omnibus-cab was brought be- 
before the Lord Mayor, charged with having 
been guilty of civility to a passenger, by neglect- 
ing to bang the door against his stern, in time to 
throw in his /ead. His Lordship said such con- 
duct was unprecedented; but as the man in ex- 
tenuation proved that he had cried “go on" while 
another gentlemen was getting orr, he thought 





be case did not call forinteference. Theculprit 
however, was dismissed by the Paddington com- 
mittee, lest his ple ia : the 
others.” 


“March 12th.—An elderly gentleman, crossing 
Fleet street, was driven through by the Perse- 
severance omnibus He wes carried into the 
nearest shop, and, after taking six boxes of Mor- 
rison’s pills, felt so little inconvenience that he 
expressed his determination to keep the orifice 
open, so as nol to bean obstruction to carriages 
in future.” at . 
*17th.—An old woman was charged with sel- 
ling apples on Sunday morning. She was too 
voor to keep a shop, so was committed to the 
counter. It appeared that her basket obstructed 
the people on their way to the Graves and Sun- 
lay boats. 

“Nov. 15th.—The Society for the 
f Animals held its yearly meeting. The report 
stated that in Billin te their affairs had met 
vith great success. In the following meritori- 
vous cases, the large silver medal was awarded.— 


rotection 








To Diana Finn, for cracking the necks ofa 


proved by other evidence, that some descripti 
of ali t are much more readily dissolved in 
the stomach than others. It has been su 
that this fluid, when no foreign substance 1s fur- 
nished it, expends its force on the coat of 
stomach itself, and thus produces the painful sen- 
sation we term hunger. Appetite, is hunger m 
a less degree, but can hardly be consid dig- 
agreeable fecling. It is remarkable how much 
the recurrence of this sensation is under the do- 
minion of habit. At whatever time we are ac- 
customed to dine, at that hour the appetite comes, . 
and we may discipline ourselves to almost any in- 
terval between meals which we think en oe 
The ancient Romans, even in the most luxuri- 
ous period of the Empire, had bat two meals a 
day—the breakfast about 9, and the dinner at 3 
or 4. In the earlier and more rigid times of the 
republic, one meal a day was counted sufficient. 
Savages, whose supplies of food are precari 
frequently eat enough at once to last several days; 
in fact, Irving, in his amusing sketches of the Paw- 
nee Indians, says their rule is to eat aslong as any 
food remains to be devoured. p 
Whether one meal or three is eaten daily, pro- 
bably does not much influence the whole quantity 
‘cen; and ia civilized society the recurrence 
of the social meal, by uniting the members of a 
family, answers a better purpose than the mere 
tification of sensual appetite. When the regu« 
ar hour of dining is allowed to pass by, the ap- 
petite after a time diminishes, and even disap- 
pears, leaving a more or less distinct sense of un- 
easiness, which is not entirely removed until 
another day restores the regular order of 
Mental emotion has great influence both an ap- 
petite and digestion. The receipt of exciting in- 
telligence whether agreeable or the reverse, will 
entirely extingyish appetite, and if food has 
just been taken, will cause it to remain undiges- 
ted for a considerable time, or even to be reject- 





ed. Hunger, when extreme, is one of the most 
painful of sensations; and of the many instances 
of who have attempted to sfarve them- 
selves, Mee nl = tee padre 2 to Seen 
it. Men will devour the most disgust 

and even become cannibals, under the eee 
of this irresistible craving. 
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GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





ANOTHER NEW FEATURE. 








+ mnie of public cae" will 
a 4, have induced the publisher of 
the Mecum to change one of the least 
attractive features in the present manner of conducting 
that . It is well known that he is ab ut com- 
Siac improved plan, a monthly work, called the 
Modera Acuing Drama, whieh it was pro should con- 
tain the Ly &c which appear in the Vade Mecum 
companied by suitable embellishments—believing t att 
publication will 7 itself fully cpanel to en the demand for Dra- 
mac ee teu of a re publi 
the same Plays. Farees, von. 8 in the Vade Mecum, to substi- 
py the Popular Novels of the old English writers, such 
Le ad Fre.owe, Ricnanpson, 9 ~~ be 
with the ‘and —— of Josep andrews, 
cont , t,t veils of the present da 
| ty ~ ad such general pe ty, and created so excst 
interest, and though they be found in every Gentiemar 
Nbrary in our Atiantic cities, they are comparatively un- 
Bnown to the great mass of the lovers of polite literature 
a —" edition of these works haa been 
to copy from. It is adorned with numerous En- 
ya all of which will be carefully copied by a first 
Fate Artist of this city, and given im succession with the 
novels. In order to avoid any difficulty with his present 
the publisher will ‘urnish every one of them 
that may desire it, the numbers for a year of the Modera 
, for one doliar additional to the subscription 
ice of the Vade Mecnm. [t is true that this will searce 
defray the cost of the paper and printing of the former 
work, but it will enable the publisher to strengthen the at- 
traction of the Vade Mecuim, and afford to those attac ed to 
dramatic literatar® an opportunity of gratifying their ta te 
“deemed carte » 
¢fiorts will te made to render the other depart 
ments of the Vade Mecum more attractive than heretofore 
Arrangements have been made to procure the earliest 
Intelligence, avd ali information relative to the 
Engravings of celebrated Winning 
h and 
ive preparation. Anew 
tiful Military Uniforms 
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of Portraits of the most be 
in use among the principal Volunteer Corps of Philadeiptua, 
New York, om, Baltimore, and e sewhere, are abou 
to be commenced. A Keview of the Prevaning Gentle 
men's Fashions will be regularly published every quarter 
Ana et Passing Events, and notices of the promi 
neat atic attractions Wil as hereto ore continue to 
og portion of this jour 
© space will be allowed 
ry, Anecdotes, Legerdemain, Statistics, Agri 
culture, Fis mg. Fowling, Domestic Economy, Valuable Re 
Ps yr &e.; and a re-publication of the most — ar Eng 
dish American Sporting and Na ional Songs—set to 
yas 


The GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM, <r Sroatixe 
anv Duamatic Companion, is published every Saturday, on 
fine extra imperial quarto paper, of a superior quality, 
each wamber forming eight pages of the largest class, at $ 
per annum. Orders from abroad, postage paid, will 
attended to, and the paper carefully packed - o 
prevent it yo rubbing by mail. As the number of agents 
will Be limited to principal cities, or such other places 
where a considerable subscription may be obtained, we re- 
quest those who propose to patronise the work, to transmit 
by mail at once tothe publisher. Small notes of sulvent 
banks of the different States, taken at par 

UP New subscribers, by enclosing a five dollar note, can 
be supplied with the Gentleman's Vade Mecum from the 
commencement of the present volume, and alse the Modern 
Acting Droema for one yeat—or instead of the latter, iney 
may order the Salma, undi, and News of the Day — the three 
are eye see Works, their contents forming no part 
of each ot 

7a an deter nete will pay for two copies of the Made 
Mecam for one year—or two copies of the Modern Acting 
Drama—or three copie f the Salmagundi, for the same 
pernod. Address CHARLES ALEXANDER 

Atheotan ettnemeeen Franklin Place, Phitadelphia 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, 1836. 
=—S == ————— 

So By reference w an edvesiomment in this 
column, it will be seen that the publisher of the Vade 
Mecum contemplates a change in one of the leading 
pormteel the paper, which we believe will be gene- 
rally acceptable. “Tir iret of the plays, farces, and 
other dramatic productions given in our columns, it is 





my in the same year. 


A Temperance Society —The New York Even- 
ing Star says that there was a notorious Temperance 
Club of Members of Congress at Washington, a few 
yearsago, who drank wafer at dinner, but went to bed 
drunk every night. 


The Chicago Democrat of January 27th, says Dr. 
Carey, late from Philadelphia, was murdered at Root 
River by a person named Harris, a few days since. 
We have heard no particulars. 

— -~ ——— 


a specific for dyspepsia. It is a very delightful, and 


means a cure-all. It has been known, when too freely 


ring dyspepsia. 


the causes which induced ut. 


particular systern of diet, but refrain from what you 
know to disagree with you. Never think of your 
health, if you can help it; never feel your pulse—and 
throw physic to the dogs. As for physicians, in such 


cases, they are about as valuable as specifics. We 


of dyspepsia. 
SS 


The late cold weather appears to have been slangh- 
terous among the intemperate poor of New York, a 
number of whom are said to have perished of cold 
and exposure. During the last week there were thirty- 
seven deaths from eonsumption in that city. 





A New Tuaerory.—A scientific thief lately stole 
nearly all the thermometers in the town of Salem; to 
which lamentable fact, we learn that the quidnuncs 
attribute the late cold weather. Likely enough. The 
weather cuts strange vagaries, when not properly re- 


gulated. 
—— 


Porrer’s Metatuine Recorp Inx.—For a week 
past we have used in a series of multifarious scribbling, 
nothing else but the “ Superior Metalline Ink,” mana- 
factured by Potter & Co., No. 25 Minor street, and can 
conscientiously add our voice to the commendation it 
has received. Ti has a beautiful colour, flows freely 
and clearly from the pen, and is perfectly without im 
purities. It does not corrode the stee! pen, nor spoil 
the quill, as the generality of the ink in use is apt to 
do ; and those who require a supply of the article can- 
not do better than to make a trial of the Metalline 
Ink, which is the result of many experiments made by 
a distinguished German chemist. 


Tar Cotprsr Piace.—Franconia, in New Hamp- 
shire, has the unenviable reputation of being the cold 
est place. The following is likely to establish its repu- 
tation on the firmest basis. The Salem Landmark pub- 


The two lieutenants, Bassinger and Madge, massa- 
cred by the Indians in Florida, were instructors in | ganist of Trinity Church, fell from his seat at the organ 
tactics at West Point last year; and Lieutenants Keys | and immediately expired. No previous indisposition 
and Henderson, who also fell, graduated at the acade- | marked the approach of death; on the contrary, Mr. 


generally a very wholesome vegetable, but it is by no 


used, seriously to affect the liver ; and it is apt to acid- 
ulate on a weak stomach, which is not much like cu- 
It is generally taken in a liquid, or 
soup-like state, the worst of all possible forms in which 
to pour nutriment into weak stomachs. A cure for 
the disease referred to, can only be found in avoiding 
Avoid cigars, chewing, 
drinking, and hot suppers; exercise freely, fullow no 


have never yet seen an M. D. who cotid cure himself 


On Sunday last, im Baltimore, Mr. Hands, the Or- 


Hands was in perfect health up to the moment of his 
dissolution. 


ENTE 

Tut Mepiation.—On Monday last, the President 
transmitted his message to Congress, announcing that 
the offer of Great Britain to mediate in the adjusiment 
of the difficulties between the United States and 
France, has been accepted by this Government. Con- 
gress is therefore recommended to suspend the enact- 
mentof all compulsory measures until the effect of the 
mediation is known ; but it is advised that defensive 
measures be urged to completion, that we may be pre- 
pared in any result. We may now regard the threat- 


The papers are busy again in puffing the tomato as ening storm as having blown over; perhaps too soon, 


as it may induce Congress to be negligent in complet- 
ing the sea-board fortifications, and in providing fora 
sufficient increase of the navy to protect our commerce 
and command the respect of foreign powers. A short 
brush with France would, in this respect, have been 
beneficial. 
is no treatment in such cases like warlike depletion. 


The country, too, is plethoric, and there 





The Texas volunteers, known as “ Stanley's regi- 
ment,” imprixoned at Nassau, for piratically stealing 
chickens at Eleuthera, and captured by a British gun- 
brig, have all been discharged to pursue their voyage. 
There were one hundred and seventy-four of them in 
durance vile. They now proceed to reinforce General 
Housion’s army, if they can escape the Mexican cruis- 
ers on the coast, who will be apt to treat them more 
roughly than their Nassau acquaintances. 

) ame 


Mrs. Anne Royal still lives and breathes, as the 
editress of the Paul Pry, in Washington, though some- 
The dingy Paul 
Pry is far from bringing in such a harvest of notoriety 
as was acquired by the Black Book, and the martyr- 
doms undergone by the old lady in her travels. How- 


what shorn of her pristine glories. 


ever, last week she plucked up spirit, and formally 
announced, through her own paper, that she would 
be present in “ full snuff’ atthe performance of her 
“ Kitchen Cabinet,” 


tre. The audience were to be envied. 


own play, the at Wemyss's thea- 
Mrs. Royal 


and Mrs. Royal's play are things not to be seen every 





night, and they are doubtless equally charming. 


a me 
Youne Suniy.—We recently noticed in one of our 
daily papers, an article commending the ability as an 
artist, of our fellow-townsman, young Sully, in which 
we fully accord. As a painter, he already ranks high, 
He com- 
bines beldnes and judgment, and inherits much of his 


and his improvement is rapid and striking. 
father’s genius. Portraits from his easel are much 
and deservedly applauded, both in this city and at 
the south, where he has recently paid a very success- 
ful professional visit. 

We growled at the cold a little here last week; but 
read the following from the Albany Argus of Satur- 
day last, and then be comforted:—* We are in the 
midst of a Siberian winter. The thermometer of yes- 
terday morning at sonrise, at this office, stood at 
seventeen degrees below zero; at other places in 
Market street, at eighteen aud tweaty below; and at 


lishes an extract of a letter from Franconia, dated 
Tuesday, Februasy 2, which says :—* There are two 
good ther here, grad d tw 40 degrees be- 
low zero, and a space between that and the bulb which 
would admit of ten degrees or more. Still, at the time 
of my writing, not a particle of the mercury can be seen 


propssed to publish the standard English novels, such 
as those of Fielding, Smollett, Richardson , and others 
of approved repuiaiion. The Modern Acting Drama 
will go on independently of the Vade Mecum, and 
shoold any wubscribers to the latter dislike the new 
arrangement, they can, by paying a dollar additional, | i, the tube. Ik is all com in dhe eal. 
receive the Acting Drama fur one year. This we pre- | jieve a spirit thermometer would have indicated ffty 
sume will prove satisfactory, the other features of the | degrees below cero. A light air from the south, and 
payer remaining anchanged. 


the United States Arsenal, Watervliet, 25. During 
the day, the thermometer scarcely rose above zero— 
wind N. W. and exceedingly sharp.” 

, sme aes 











A Fraencu Tracray—The following is from a 
late number of Galignani’s Mesenger:—* A mer- 
1 be- | Chant’s elerk, at Lyons, named Bernugat, hes lately 
been sentenced to death for murdering his mistress, 
because she left him to live with another man. When 
he was taken to view her corpse, and be was asked 


whether he had killed her, he admitted the fact, took 


= : not a cloud visible.” 
Dramatic literature, afier all, is more appreciated on her hand, and, stooping over her, kissed her forehead, 














the stage than in the closet, by the great body of the Tus Lapy's Boox.—in our last we accidentally saying that his only regret was his not having been 
commeanity, while all are anxious to possess and pre- | Omitted noticing the February number of the Lady's | able to assassinate also the man named Grenier, who 
serve the works of the standard novelists. It is, more- | Book, published on the first of the month, whieh we | had ope eating > —* = yo 
over, except at a Circulating Library, which is only | Were the more desirous of doing, as we observe that CE GH Me Nowe Se. coneee » sds 24 
with reach im the great ciiies, difficult to procure the marked improvement of the new series continues en adh te eaten bs ttle om fin cya 
them. This difficulty will be obviated by the change | With unabated spirit in the number referred to. It is | the horrible murder committed in the Rue St. Domi- 
in the Vade Mecum, which wil] combine the advan- bellished with a hand steel engraving of the { nique! Laok at iv sang oo revenge es 
tages of a newspaper, with those of the permdical pub- Hangarian.Princess, from the burin of I!lman and Pil- | Tae PEER. AS eee eRe of mine. byiarew the 
lication of esteemed literature, which is now so fash- | brew, which is ac P ! by en int ting illustra | jen ra canal aan 
jonable,and furnish each subscriber with a library in a | Sve tale, from the pea of N.C. Brooks, A.M. A few |) gig had I but despatched Grenier !” 
neat and convenient form. i is on this acconnt the | Y#uable hints on penmanship follow, with useful French enough ; and he will probably preserve his 
change is made. The expense of the new arrange- wood-cuts upon the subject. The Temptations of Law- | melo-dramatic character to the end, as is customary 
mont will be as great, if not greater, than that of the | fence Bayley, is a tale in Mrs. Norton's best style, ard | with the nation. We have had fouls enough here to 
former plan ; but the publisher being satisfied that it | the poetry, by Mr. Tuckerman, and Miss C. Gooch, is murder females from jealousy, and to bear it pretty 
will both gratify his patrons and enhance the populari- | ereditable ee their powers. “ Alice,” an original tale; boldly fur a few hours; but they invariably quailed 
&y of the periodical, bas not hesitated in making it, | @ “ Consul’s Daughter,” by D'teracli; « Vagaries,” | when the punishment appeared inevitable. It may 
EE by John Jones, (original,) and “ Poor Dummy,” by | be, however, that the gallows may be an anti-climax 
THE MODERN ACTING DRAMA. Mrs. Hall, are all excellent in their way; and “ Times | 9 romantic affair of this sort, and damps the cou- 
The firs: number of the new series of Alexander's | as They Were, and Times as They Are,” by Miss rage, while the guilotine is a more gentlemanly and 
Modern Aciing Drama, embellished with splendid | Mary E. M'Michael, is an article replete with genius appropriate method of shuffling off this mortal coil, and 
engravings, will appear on the first of March. Par- | and feminine grace. The music for the wumber. i® | cusiaine the spiriim, Wittle 4 hocks off tee heud. 
ticwlars may be seen by reference to the advertise- | the glee “ The Sweet Birds are Singing,” by Moschel- ————— 
ment on our eighth page. This will be one of the | les, arranged for two, three, or four voices, and the The brig San Nicholas has been seized in New 
mos! splendid of the kind ever published, and its | piano-forte, as sung by Mrs. and Miss Watson. York, on sospicion of being imtended for the Slave 
cheapness places it within the reach of every one. ‘The proprietor of the Lady's Book, we observe, is | Trade. The crew, fifteen in number, have been com- 
Each play and farce is to be accompanied by a spirit- | determined not to flag in his endeavours. The plates mitied to prison, the Captain giving bail im the 
od ‘end appropriate engraving, amounting in the year | of fashions for the next number, are engraved and co- | amount of $5000. One wiiness testified that one of 
to nearly fifly-two embellish and a fi piece | lonred in the best style of the art, and will compare ad- | the crew had been in her a previous voyage, when 
will be added, engraved on stee!, containing faithful | vantageously with any British productions of the same | she brought in five hundred slaves from the coast of 
likenemes of sit distinguished aciors and actresses— | class. The number will also be enriched with a fuil- | Africa to the West Indies ; that her present crew con- 
‘To the lovers of dramatic literature this publication | length portrait of Captain Marryatt, the most popular | sisted of fifteen men; that she was bound to Si. Tho- 
will be invaluable. None but the best productions | novelist of the day, ami one who has well earned the | 9%. where it would be increased to fifty, and whence 
find e ploce in it, carefully printed from the most cor- | soubriquet of the modern Smollett. It is said to be | *@ was to sail for the coast of Africa, to return to 
rect editions, and published ina style that will ren- | an excellent likeness, and is handsomely engraved. | C@ba or Porw Rico, where her cargo would be sold. 
der them an embellishment w ithe Library. To do} Inthe jostling and competition among periodicals, it EE 
this effeciually has been the cause of deferring the ap- | «s now necessary for publishers to exert every energy, 
pearance of the new series, timo being required for | art) we are certain that the publisher of the Lady's 
the completion of the illustrations. Bouk wil! not be found lagging in the race. 


We wish it anderstood that we forward ne paper 
abroad, unless the terms of subscription are conrplied 
with. We refer the reader to the advertisement in- 
seried in another column. 




















We are to have an election for a member of the 
Legislature, on the 26th inst., to supply the place of 
the late Lewis Krumbhaar. The usual party distine- 
tions are to be waived for once, and the matter de- 
cided upon the Market Street Rail Road question. 
Rail Road or anti-Rail Road. The Anties have no- 
minated Colonel Jack; and now for it. The anties 
roust stir their stumps to carry the day. 

i ahaddmtmemiaieaaian 


The New Yorkers sneer, and justly too, at the windy 
sympathy in their late misfortune, shown by Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans, and other cities, 
from which not one cent has been contributed! The 
little town of Greenwich, Conn., raised two hundred 
dollars, but the big cities had nothing save words to 
furnish by way of relieving distress, and yet what a 
thundering noise we made at the Exchange! 


a ee ee 

The New York Transcript states that recently at 
Holt’s Hotel, in that city, a poor black boy named 
Bob (his surname we did not learn) while engaged in 
sweeping a chimney at the above establishment, stuck 
fast in the flue, and before he could be extricated— 
indeed before it was known that he was in peril—was 
smothered to death. When the body was taken from 
the narrow place in which it was confined, it bore 
evidence of the poor little fellow's having made a vio- 
lent struggle before he became a corpse. The coroner 
was called to hold an inquest upon the body, and, afier 
the circumstances were detailed to the jury, a verdict 
was returned of accidental death. 

Praise be to the anthracite, the sweep is becoming 
a rarity among us, and will soon disappear entirely. 
The melancholy quaver of the race is now seldom 
heard in our streets, which formerly resounded with 
their cries. Litile niggers in these happier times of 
coal are employed in other ways than climbing chim- 
ney flues. How, we know not—perhaps they are cut 
up for terrapins—but any change is for the better. 
Few are w be seen shuffling along, immersed in gift 
pantaloons made for a giant, in which their legs were 
as cold as if they stood naked in a culvert, looking the 
picture of misery, filth, and wretchedness; and in our 
walks, it is seldom that we see them crouching on a 
cold winter's day, against a wall to enjoy the luxury 
of the south side of the street. Sweeps and smoke 
are passing away togeiher. 

ee 

Competition is bringiug down the price of light lite- 

rature so rapidly that 1 will probably end in furnish- 





ing novels fur nothing, and a bey to read them. 
oe eee 


The citizens of New Orleans are very active in re- 
gard to the Florida war. A meeting was called in 
that city on the 23d of January, at which five thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed. It was stated to the 
meeting by Colonel Twigg, that the General Govern- 
ment was anxious that several volunteer companies 
should proceed to the seat of war, and on the follow- 
ing day (Sunday) the drums beat, and the flags were 
raised, near the Custom-house ; a multitude immedi- 
ately collected, and on being addressed by Governor 
White, Mr. Christy, Colonel Twiggs and others, one 
hundred volunteers came forward and enrolled them- 
selves. The procession marched through the mud 
and rain t another part of the city, and an additional 
hundred volunteers were obtained. The number was 
rapidly increasing, and was expected by the Bee to 
soon amount to five hundred men, the force required 
This body was to have left New Orleans on the 3d 
instant, joined to a force of regulars, the volunteers 
under General Perrifor F. Smith, formerly of this 
city, and the whole detachment uader Col. Twiggs— 
The Legislature of Louisiana had appropriated five 
thousand, and have a bill before them appropriating | 
fifty thousand dollars for the expenses of the cam- 
paign. A similar spirit is manifested every where at 
the south and west. At Mobile, a bounty of fifty dol- 
lars is given to each volunteer, with an outfit. 


—ea—_— 
CITIZENS’ BALL. 
We learn that the preparatory arrangements for the 
Crvizens’ Bau, at the Chesnut Sireet Theatre, in aid | 
of the Fund for the Relief of Disabled Firemen, are | 





going on with rapidity. The managers are pursuing | 
their duties with much diligence, and the list of sub- 

scribers is filling up so fast, as to promise that the pro- 

ceeds of that entertainment will, if possible, be great- 

er than on the former occasion. The theatre is t be 
splendidly decorated; the pit and stage wil! be floored 
over, handsomely pated, and the whole esplanade 
appropriated to the dancers. It will, we doubt not, 
be a magnificent affair, creditable in every respect to 
the city, and profitable to the charity for which it has 
been undertaken. 


Senne 
A correspondent, Whose spiriis are proof against cala- 
mity, in describing a fire, by which his worldly goods 
were all destroyed, says “ the scene beggared descrip- 
tion, my sister, and myself! Description certainly 
had the most enviable situation of the three. 





The Moon story travelled to Barbadoes, and passed 
for trath there, as it did here. ‘The editor of the Bar- 
éadian admits that he was fairly hoaxed by it, having 
published it ty his readers at full length, with the 
most unbounded professions of credence, wonder, and 
delight; for which he says he was “ pretty considera- 
bly quizzed” by some of his facetious friends. He 
admits that the author of the hoax must have a pro- 
lific imagination and mach ingenuity, but thinks him 
@ very improper person for #0 “ wickedly prostitating 
his talents ;” says that he was guilty of impiety—can 
have no real reverence for the great Creator of the 
world—and that he has grievously abused talents en- 
trusted to his care, for which he will have to render 





LA SOMNAMBULA. 
Well, we have seen La Sommambula once, and we 
can safely say that highly wrought as our expectations 


were, they were not disappointed: and that such 
should be the case on the first hearing of a good opera, 
is volumes in its favour; for it generally is necessary 
to witness at least two performances to be able at all 
to appreciate such compositions. We well remember 
that the same anthor's 77 Pirafa was “Heathen Greek” 
to us on the first hearing, and that afterwards our ad- 
miration for it amounted to passion. We could have 
listened to it night afier night fora month, continually 
finding new beauties to delight the sense. La Som- 
nambula, however, less majestic, though not less beau- 
tiful, makes it way at once to the heart. Its witche- 
ties are of a class that are irresistible when first en- 
countered. They do not require to be studied and 
exainined over and over again to be duly estimated, 
and in this difference between the two operas we see 
the exalted genius of their author, too early lost to 
the world. The Pirate is of the most exalted class 
of poetry, and its music has a lofiiness befitting the 
piece, while the Somnambulist, a tale of every day 
life, pourtraying joys and sorrows, which we might 
feel ourselves, is composed in perfect character, with 
its theme, combining simplicity, beauty, and pathos. 
The story in itsel{is eminently dramatic and touching, 
and when illustrated by such music as Bellini’s, words 
ean scarcely convey its effects upon the audience, and 
these who are sceptics as to the power of music to 
draw tears from the hearer, and to create sympathy 
in joy, have but to witness La Sommambula to be con- 
vineed of their errors. They will find in it the ti- 
umph of the divine art, and be convinced that the en- 
thusiastic love of the European for operatic perform. 
ances has a solid foundation. 

Afier a single hearing, it would be idle to attempt 
an analytical notice of the delightful music of this 
piece. We can only state the general effect, and to 
ua, without meaning to indulge in what Lord Byron 
styled “ entusymusy,” it was enchanting, overpowering 
—and, judging from opinions picked up in the house, 
and from glances at the immense and brilliant audi- 
ence collected on the occasion, our feelings were in 
perfect accorance with those of all present. For once 
our cold Philadelphians were warmed into forgetful- 
ness of theic icy dignity, aad gave vent t their delight 
in rapturous peals of applause. We could even detect 
amid the clatier, and two or three 
ums of hearty cheering were audible. We 
were almost disposed to applaud the audience, for 
yielding to life-like sensations ; 


the cry of * bravo” 


times syimpt 


and woald now puff 
them a little for it, were it not that they again indulge 
ed that stupid, dolt-headed practice of hushing down 
approbation. Do they never intend to grow wiser, 
that they thus persist in throwing cold water on the 
spirits of performers, and rob them of the very stinmu- 
lant which brings forth the finest professional exer, 
tions? ‘The public are not aware of what they lose, 
Applause, full and deafening, is a resting place to the 
actor or singer, on which they recover themselves and 
acquire strength to go on with uodimuinished spirit— 
But we wise Philadelphians would deprive them of it 
aliogether, and actually Aess those who know better into 
silence. It any deserve hissing it is the Aushers, for 
their downright, unmitigated stupidity. The most 
striking instance of this asinine, or gander-like pro- 
pensity, was exhibited at the close of the second act, 
afier the falling of the curtain! No one dreamed of 
an encore, but a dozen peals were forthcoming in ap- 
probation of Mr. and Mrs. Wood's magnificent singing 
and acting. They were entitled to ut, and of course 
erpected it, but the addle-pates were on the alert, and 
hissed as vigorously as a flock of geese upon a com- 
mon. Can't they be yoked and muzzled? 

But we have wandered from the stage to the bores, 
and must close our notice by remarking that Mra 


| Woop's acting in Amina was perfectly delightful 5 


fully equal to the singing, which never was better.— 
An enthusiastic foreigner near us, declared that he had 
never seen any thing approaching it, since Pasta's 
golden days. At the close of the second act, we could 
imagine neihing finer, and when her fame was clear- 
ed up in the denowment, the effect could not be sum 
passed. Wooo, likewise, surpassed himself We did 
not, indeed, think he possessed such power as mani- 
fested im “ False one, I love thee still,” and we can 
assure him that on Thursday night he achieved «@ 
trnumph well worth remembering. Baovcn, in Ra- 
dolpho, never appeared to more advantage. His sing» 
ing of the recitatrve and aw,“ When | view now,” was 


truly touching and delightful ; and Mrs. Rowsormam 





is entitled to much c for her perf e 
of Lisa. 
But enough. Let every one see La Somnambula, 


and judge for himself, whether our approbation is 
over wrought. We feel satisfied that they will not 
find at so. 


Mrs. Woon's benefit, on Tuesday evening, at the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, was the most splendid house 
of the season. In the early part of the evening it was 

ble for even to obtain a glimpse of 
the stage. The re-engagement, with the Somnambula, 
promises to be quite as attractive as the first. ‘The ad- 
mirers of five acung and unequalled singing are dis 
posed to make the most of present opporiunities— 
which, if a be true that Mr. and Mrs. Wood intend to 
retire on their return to England, wall not again be 
wi hin their reach. 


The new Lion Theatre and Circus at Boeton is 








a terrible account. 


really the Livn of the place. It is filled nightly. If 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANIO} as 


< 





they could get Ducrow—a first-rate English clown, 
and¢ two or three pretty girls, it would make quite a 
sensation. 

John Reeve made a decided hit at Boston, and is 
likely to become a general favorite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ternan, were performing at Natchez 
on the 15th ult., being engaged for five nights. 

The editor of the Liverpool Chronicle, in comment- 
ing on the acting of Knowles, truly says—there is a 
charm in the homeliness and eariestness of his style 
of performance, which is enhanced by the utterance 
of such fine sentiments as his plays contain, coming 
from the lips of him whose genius conceived them. 
Noone, at least, can say that he does not understand 
the author. 


Moschelles, the distinguished musician, has returned 
to England from his continental tour and visit to his 
nativé country. At Leipsic, where he was rapturous- 
ly received, he met the celebrated Mendeleshon, who 
was conducting the subscription concerts at that place. 


The son of Mr. Betty, the once celebrated Roscius, 
and now a clergyman, has inherited his father's pas- 
sion for the stage. He performed lately Selam and 
Tancred at the Gravesend theatre, England. 


The Italian Opera was to open for the season in 
Amongst 
the early novelties will be The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, in which Lablanche will sustain the character of 


London during the first week in Febraary. 


Sir John Falstaff. 


The Scala Theatre at Milan closed on the Ist De- 
Malibran 


cember, afier a most prosperous season. 
performed in two pieces, and such was the enthusi- 


asm of the Milanese, that she was called for no less 
The theatre will re-open in 


than fourteen times. 
January, and from that time to the 20:h of March 
Malibran has been re-engaged ; 
that period she will hasten to London. 

Our play-going readers may remember that in Vir- 
ginius, Servia shows to the Centurion a piece of Vir- 
ginia’s painting or erubroidery, to prove that she is in 
Jove with Lucius Icilius, as it has upon it “an L and 
an I, twined with a V."—* Three 


ters, good Servia.” 


Recenily, at one of the theatres in New York, the 





atthe expiration of 


very innocent let- 


his sleep, and almost naked, crying out “ Thieves!’ 
In this state, he entered the honse of a neighbour, put 
on some clothes, and then returned w his bed. All 
this passed in the presence of about three hundred 
persons, collected by his cries. On the following day 
the young man had no recollection of what had 
passed. 

Mrs. Trollope, who is at present in Paris, is said to 
have put the spirit-stirring people of that gay capital 
on the qui vive, in consequence of a threat to expose 
all their absurd frivolities in a work to be published 
in England. 

Power, the popular comedian, who has written a 
book on America, has, we understand, taken a very 
opposite view of the society, manners, habits, and 
customs of the people in the new world, to that which 
has already been given to the public by Miss Fanny 
Kemble, now Mrs. Butler. 

Doe Ficurine.—At Bow-street, on Wednesday, two 
men, named William Barber and John Coppett, were 
fined 10s. each and costs, for setting two dogs to fight 
in Clare-street, Clare-market. The defence was, that 
the dogs had quarrelled, and were settling their own 
disputes; but this did not save the defendants. 
Wheeler, the agent of the Society for preventing Cruel- 
ty to Animals, was the prosecutor. 

An English statistician, F. Corbaux, Esq. F. R. S, 

ias been calculating the age at which ladies usually 
marry in Paris. The maximum number he has deci- 
ded enter the happy state at 21. 

The funeral of the Princess Catharine of Wirtem- 
berg, consort of Jerome Bonaparte, took place on the 
13:h of December, at Louisberg, in the presence of the 
Royal Family of Wirtemberg, the Court, and the De- 
putations of the two Chambers. The mortal remains 
were deposited in the Royal vault 

Two O.p Cocxs.—Lord Stowell, the father of the 
House of Peers, completed his 91st year,on Thursday, 
the 29th ult.—his brother, the Earl of Eldon, travelled 
a long journey to dine with him, he being himself 86. 
What a vista to look back upon has been the life of 
| each of these sons of a Newcastle coal shed keeper! 
Each tutor of his College at Oxford—each the first 
lawyer in the world, in his respective walk—each, 
by merit and long service, a Peer of the realm—and 
each living under William IV., to meet and talk to- 
gether of what they saw and did under George I].— 
“ Blessings on their frosty pows,” say we. 





manager, being in front, saw that the property man had — 

furnished Servia witha very dirty piece of fancy work A Turxise Tracepvy.—The following is - ex- 
wherewithal to prove Virginia’s atlachment. In high | fact of a letter, dated Constantinople, November 25:— 
indignation, he hurried behind the scenes, and seizing | * A Greek is now hanging up at the door of a Turkish 


> de “ " k it . » 
the embroidered “ L. 1. V." shook it in the property | ihe following circumstances:—He was by trade a 
man's face, exclaiming—"* Mr. ——, what the devil s | igilor, and used to sit indastriously at his little open 
the meaning of ths shop nearly opposite the house of the lady in question, 
“1 don’t know, sir,” said the culprit, innocently ;| “ ho, for hours together, was wont to feast her eyes on | 
> ”, | the handsome young giaour, as she peeped throu 
but, thinking that as Virginia was a Roman school-gir!, eg ® pooped gh 


the work was probably a “tough sum” in Roman nume- | flamed 


rals, a supposition favoured by the “ L. 1. V.” he added 


—* Perhaps it means fifty-four!” 


Sheridan Knowles should have be*n present to learn 


how his delicate conceplions are understood by pro- 





perty men. | 





LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS 


A sporting clergyman, the rector of Donegore, Ire- 





of the chase, had his horse taken from him for trespass 
by a parishioner, and sent to the pound as a sort of 
sewoll to the tithe tax. 

The house of a Mr. Doulton, London, was lately 
entered, and his bible seized upon to pay the church 
taxes. 

The total value of the cattle sold in Smithfield mar- 
ket, London, annually, » £8,500,000, among these are 
a milhon and a half of sheep. A millon of pounds 
sterling is expended in fruits and vegetables. There 
are consumed 11.000 tons of butter; cheese 13,000 
tons ; four 1,000,000 quarters ; pouliry £80,000. One 
salesman alone bas sold weekly 14,000 rabbits! 

Mr. Joseph Hess, silversmith, of Liverpooi, one of 
the Grand Jury pannel at the late Kirkdale Quarter 
Sessions, is the first Jew who was ever sworn in a Ju- 
ror in the Brith kingdom. He took the oath upon 
the Pentateuch. 

Mr. Wyon, of his Majesty's mint, lately returned 
from Lisbon, where he had been to complete the por- 
trait of the Queen of Portugal, for the coinage of that 


country—all the dies for which are to be prepared in | 


England. 

Thomas Clarke, a laborer, who recently died at Wil- | 
loughby, Nottinghamshire, aged 100 years, mowed in 
July last, 20 acres of thistles. He had survived all 


who bad lived in the parish, when he just went to it | 


as an apprentice 

M. Canson, of Annonay, Peer of France, hae pur- 
chased an estate at Algiers, on which he imterids to 
plant 200,000 mulberry trees, and also the sugar cane. 

A poor idiot boy, who obtained his subsistence by 
gathering bones and selling matches, while passing the 
Regent's Caual, plunged in and saved the life of a 
young lad from drowning. A gentleman who saw the 
transaction, rewarded the idiot with a sovereign, the 
possession of which caused him such extreme joy that 
he ran off at the full speed of a greyhound, and came 
near losing the small degree of reason left to him. 

A Question ror AnTiquantans.—In making some 
alterations in the chapel of the Casile of Lassarez, in 
Switzerland, there were lately found in a vault, which 
had been walled up, four statues and a cenoiaph in 
stone. ‘Two of the siatues represent females, and the 
other two armed knights. The cuirass of one of these 
are open, and two wads are seen knawing his sides; 
his vizor is also up, and two more of the same reptiles 
are fastened to his cheeks. The legendary history of 
this curious figure has not been discovered, but as the 
Castle of Lassarez played a distinguished part in the 
wars of the country in the middle ages, and as there 
are numerous chronicles of those times in the library 
at Lausanne, it possibly may be found there. There 
isa full length figure attached to the cenoinph, but the 
four above mentioned evidently do not belong to it. 
They are all, however, of the fourteenth century, and 
Were not originally placed where they have been 
found; but were probably removed there for safety, 
during some of the convulsions of the country. 

On Friday night, at about ten o'clock, the son of 
M. Colon, a tradesman at Brussels, was seen to de- 
acend by a spout frem a window of tho first Moor, in 


| lady in this place, who attained the elevation under 


her small case-work jealousy. 
with love; and as a Turkish lady in such a 
case does not 

Let concealment, like a wormi’ the bad, 


Feed on her damask cheeks, 


they soon came to a good understanding. Their meet- 
ings at first were well arranged, and there was little 


danger of a discovery, and thus nearly two years ran | 


on smoothly. Constant success led, as usual, to care- 
lessness, and finally the tailor was caught in the arms 
of his mistress. He was soon dragged before the 


Seraskier, and the evidence being conclusive, he was 


| condemned to the penalty he could not but be aware 


| 
| 











land, while iately indulging in the pastoral recreation | would follow discovery. The law of the land con- 


demns to death such intercourse between a Turkish | 
woman andan infidel man. The lady, however, has 
been alowed to live fur the present, as she is in the 


| tvay that “ women wish to be who love their’ —tai- 


lors! It is very possible she may escape, though now 
confined, until she shall be “ confined,” in order that 
afterwards she may make the acquaintance of the | 
Bosphorus, sewed upin =" * bag.” 


Her breast was in- | 
| rican barque, name unknown, was dismasted and sunk 


during this time, a family of ten persons have received 
their supply of milk from the same cows. 

A zealous agent of the Tract Society in this city, 
posted himself at the door of the Philadelphia Syna- 
gogue and politely handed each member a tract on the 
conclusion of worship, desecrating their ancient reli- 
gion. They must be hard pushed for tract readers 
among their own faith. 

In Cumberland, Maryland, last week, a Mr. Jacob 
Isenheart, was married to Miss Elizabeth Wi inter. We 
hope they burn anthracite in their bed-ch 

Shad have been sold in January, in the Savannah 
market, at 50 cents. 

According to the recent census, the State of New 
York has a population of 2,174,517 souls, viz—1,102,- 
658 males; 1,071,859 females. Male aliens, 82,319; 
Paupers 6,821 ; persons of colour not taxed, 42,836. 

The thermometer stood at Bedlow’s Falls, Ver- 
mont, on Tuesday week at 24 degrees below zero— 
or 55 degrees below the freezing point! 

Taz Nomper of Homan Soues at Lynn—Twott 
millions and a half pairs of boots, shoes, slippers, and 
other works of fancy and the understanding, have 











been manufactured in Lynn, Mass., within a year. 

The New Orleans Bee says :—* According to the 
opinion of a military gentleman who is intimate with 
the habics and haunts, the numbers and tribes of the 
Seminole Indians in Florida, there are 2000 warriors, 
and 1000 able bodied negroes belonging to them—in- 
dependent of about 600 runaways who aid and abet 
them in their present insurrection.” 

iia eiieiahtialinlieeeeeianien ae 

A Mair Rosser Caveutr.—tt will be recollected 
that a short time since the driver of the mail | stage from 
Richmond to Frederich g, Va. itted a robbery 
on the mail, was arrested, “but made his escape afier 
a violent assault upon an officer. He has been found 
in Cincinnati, where he was spending tome of the 
Bank notes that he took from the mail, the marks and 
numbers of which having been sent on to a broker in 
that city. The robber is now well secured, and is al- 
ready under marching orders for Richmond to take his 
trial. 








ss 

Fines iy 1835.—We are indebted to a correspond- 
ent for the following statement of the number of fires 
that occurred in Philadelphia in the year 1835:— 
City, 
Northero Liberties, .... 
Spring Garden,--.- 
Kensington, 






Total amount of damage estimated at 1 $119,200. 
eel 
H. B. M. packet ship Star, bound from Falmouth, 
England, to Halifax, was dismantled in a gale on the 
2ist of November, and her commander, Binney, ele- 
ven men, and a boy, washed overboard and drowned. 
The first Lieutenant of the Star reports that an Ame- 





| in the same gale, with al! on board. 
re 8 ee 
IMPORTANT FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
The New Orleans Bulletin of the 26th ult. says :-— 
The brig Jane, just arrived, reports that she was 
| boarded off the Florida Reef, about the 12th instant, 
| by a wrecker, who had on board the keepers of the 
| several light-houses, with their families, who stated 
| that several families had been murdered on the Flori- 
| da Keys, and that they were obliged to take refuge on 
board the wrecking vessels, having been pursued by 
| the Indians, who were destroying every thing before 
| them, and murdering every white person they met 
with. 





N. P. Witiis—The National Gazette concludes a 
| short criticiam im reference to a late effort of Mr. Wil- 
lis's Mase, in the following terms :—* As to the mean- 
ing of a good deal of Mr. Willis’s poetry, we may re- 
= ark that we should feel no great desire to engage in 











SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 


A third fire has occurred in the devoted city of | 
Natchez, on the I1th ult., doabtless like the rest, the | 
work of an incendiary. Luckily, it was arrested be- | 
fore making any considerable progress. 

The window glass manufactured at Mount Cle- 
mens, Michigan Territory, is said to be equal to any 
of foreign importation. 

Tt is computed in a Boston paper that as much as 
15 ar 20 millions of dollars of insurance is effected in 


England, on American vessels and cargoes employed | 


in the India or China Seas. 


The steamboat Champion, between New Orleans | 


and Mobile, is said to be the fastest boat in the United 
States, with the exception of the Lexington, at New | 


The Globe makes the American Export Trade of | 
Cotton, amount in 1835, 370,194,184 Ibs. equal to 
961 435,764 

The sieamboat Pioneer, from Darien, (Geo.) bound 
to Savannah, while laying at Darien, her boiler burst 
—the steamboat and boi towing boas were sunk,and 
10 or 12 men killed. 


Throw the snow from the roofs while it is soft, and 
look out from below. It will be very dangerous. 


da is said that the height of the proposed monument 
to the Father of his Country, is actually to be six han- 
dred and forty feet. Uf this be true, it will be the no- 
blest monument and the highest in the world. No- 
thing but a plan of construcuon like that of the cele- 
brated Eddystone light-house, one would think, can 
mage it secure. 

Mr. Clayton, the eronaut, who ascended with his 
balleon on a Sunday of last month, from New Orleans, 


alighted, according to the newspaper, on the island of 


“ Chef de Menteurs.” 


It appears by the Havanna statistics, says the Bos- 
ton Mercantile, that-two thirds of the sugar and coffee, 
and probably nearly all the molasses, shipped frem 
thence and Matanzas, come to the United States, and 
most of the two first articles to European markets, is 
carried in our vessels. 

Smith, the stage driver, who robbed the mail be- 
wween Zanesville and Maysville, has been senienced 
by the U. S. Court at Columbus, Ohio, to ten years in 
the penitentiary. 

Mrs. Alice Bradley, of Perry, Gennessee county, 
New York, has, we learn from the Rochester Dem - 
erat, made Butter and Cheese this season to tle 





amount of $71 45, the whole from two cows—and 


| any g it, as we are not very fund 
| of re labour. It bears rather too strong a resem- 
| blance to the remarkable horse that had but two faults: 
| it was hard to eatch, and not worth having when 
caught. The misfortune of Mr. Willis appears to us 
| to be that his taste is not in harmony with his talent. 
When the latter“ rules the hour” with him, he writes 
things that all must applaud ; but when the former 
| dictates to his muse, she is often made to wear an as- 
pect little calculated to excite admiration.” 
ic meal 
Coip Winters.—The French papers prognosticate 
| a winter of unprecedented severity. In reference to 
ths apprehension a summary is given of some of the 
| most remarkable winters known:—in 860 the Gulf of 
| the Adriatic and also of Genoa, were frozen over. In 
1133, the Po down to the sea. and all the wine in the 
| cellars. In 13J5, all the rivers in France. In 1434, 
the rations of wine for the soldiers in Fianders were 
cut off with the hatchet. Im 1594, the sea at Mar- 
seilles was frozen. In 1658, Charles X. crossed the 
Straits of Betz, with all his army and artillery. In 
1777, the Seine was frozen for thirty-five days. In 
1716, the Thames at London was frozen so hard that 
ships were built apon it. There are at the present 
moment 69,000 unfortunate persons at Paris, who have 
neither fuel nor home. 
EEE 
The New York Herald states that the great boot 
and shoe manufactory of Grannis and Brothers, at New- 
ark, New Jersey, employs, all the year round, about 
three thousand persons, men, women, and children. It 
also states that the elegance and beauty of Newark 
boots and shoes surpass the Parisian by long odds, and 
to make an elegant shoe for a fine lady, is now ele- 
vated to a Fine Art, and requires as much genius and 
taste as to make a good speech, or to write a good 
paragraph. In either case it must be admitted, there 
isa measure of the understanding. 
—_—_—_—_ 


Provisions on the west side of Lake Michigan are 
stated to have reached extravagant prices. 25 
dollars, and Flour from 15 to 20 dollars per barrel. 
This will not be so when the rail road routes shall 
have been opened through Illinois, Michigan, and In- 
diana, and when more steamboats shall have been 
placed on the northern lakes. 
Ee 

Died recently at Seneca Falls, New York, of sear- 
let fever, Sophia Fanny, daughter of John Metcalf, 
Esq. aged 18. Also, of scarlet fever, Catherine, aged 
15 months—Emeline, 5 years, and Marsden, 4 years, 
children of Whiting Race. ‘This band of infants were 
all attacked on one day, and were all atthe same time 
buried in one grave in seven daysafterwards. {t was 
an affecting scene—just one half of a family of six 





children entombed at one buriel—one boy and two 
girls—and one boy and two girls spared to their af- 
flicted parents. 

= 

THe way THEY MaKe Love In New Jersry—We 
cut the following from the Priceton Whig. She must 
be an amorous lassie, whose love can burn so fiercely 
in the midst of such snow and cold. 

The following lines were received by a young gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance enclosed, in a letter unac- 
companied by a single word of explanation, post mark- 
ed “ Burlington, N. J., Jan. 15.” It was very expli- 
citly directed, and apparently in a lady’s hand. 

The gentleman who received it, not being conscious 
of having any acquaintance in that place, would be 
gratified to know to whom he is indebted for it. 


“Oh! should these lines possess the art 
One smile, one glance from thee to win, 
Then should this fond, devoted heart 
Feel, from that hour its joy begin.” 
VIRGINIA. 


The above is every word that was on the sheet ex- 
cept the direction. 

AAT EOI 

A writer in the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin 
gives a statistical view of Mexico, which, at the pre- 
sent moment, when a new independent state has sud- 
denly started up within her borders, presents the pub- 
lic with information which will enable one to form an 
idea of the probabl of the 
—for such it is—effected in Mexico by the establish. 
ment of the State of ‘Texas with a population of a dif- 
ferent race. 

In 1824 the United States of Mexico adopted a con- 
stitution in close imitation of that of our Federal 
Union. Nineteen States and four Territories formed 
the Confederacy, with a President elected ereny Sree four 
years, and a Senate, posed of two 
each State, and a deputy for every eighty - toa 
inhabitants. Every man, whether Indian, Negro, Cre- 
ole or Spaniard, was a voter after the age of 18. 

The population of Mexico is now about eight mil- 
lions, which the writer in the Bulletin divides as fol- 
lows : 

GPhOM’, . « 0:0 00000090902 090000 c0see sign tanenne aces 4,000, 
Mestizoes, that is, descendants of Indians and 

Spaniards, . 2,000,000 
Creoles, that is, ‘of Spanish blood, born in Mexico, 1,200,000 
Zamboz, that is, shoe sosh and cna descent, and 












Mulattoes,..... 000 
Negroes,. - 000 
Natives 0 ‘Spai -10,000 
© reigners, 





: -15,000 

Thus, ofa popu of eight millions, three-fourths 
are native Indians and half-breeds, as we say here. 
By the free whites, who form a little more than one- 
seventh of the whole, all the other races and inter- 
mixtures are regarded with contempt as an inferior 
order of beings. The number of the Indians is said 
to have remained much the same as when the country 
was first conquered by the Spaniards, as also their 
manners and religion. 

The soil of Mexico is of great fertility. Most of 
the productions of other climes grow there in luxuri- 
ance. Indian corn and wheat, sugar, coffee and cot- 
ton, each finds in the extensive territory a soil and cli- 
mate congenial to it, where it gives an immense re- 
turn. The government has millions of acres of good 
land to be sold to colonists on six years credit at a few 
cents per acre. The whole popul is rey 
to be unenterprising and indolent. 








A List of part of the Discoveries and Practical Im- 
provements in the Arts and Sciences totally unknown 
to our ancestors, and made since 1765—very proper 
to be carried in the pockel, and inserted im the histori- 
cal and siatistical 

1765. The old Steam Engine improved. 

1769. Ancient Religions in India. 

1774. Patent (or bird) Shot. 

1775. Carronaids, Spinning Cotton by Steam Power. 

1782. Air Balloons, Herschel’s Telescope and Four 

New Planets, To Unstup the Lachrymal 


penders, Umbrellas, Cut Naila 

1792. The Hydraulic Press, Telegraphs. 

1800. Power of Percussion, Galvanism, The New 
Names in Chemistry. 

The Argand Lamp, Boring the Earth for Water, 
Coal, &e. 

Lunar Observations, Roman Cement, (Septaria,) 
Gas Light. 

. The Science of Geology, Sugar cultivated in 

Louisiana. 
. The —" Almanack, Navigation by Steam 
Powe! 

813. Printing ‘by Steam Power, Stereotype Plates, 
The Kine Pock, The Circular Saw, Sugar 
extracted from the Root of the Beet, Anthra- 
cite Coal, Lithrographic Impressions. 

Musical Boxes. 

The Safety Lamp, Chain Cables. 

Ch d, Power Looms for 

Clothes, Stockings, &e. Tread Mills for Pri- 
sea Discipl The & h Pump, Rail. 
ways, Gold, Lead, and Coal Mines in the 
United States, Craniolegy. 

1828. Steam Guns, Steam Carriage. 

1832. Gum Elastic Shoes, &c. 


_ 


1816. 
1817. 
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only to confirm an almost incurable, and 
ture improvement in shooting truly, fatal mistrust 
if the fingers do not properly second them, the 
and hands will soon be as much disheartened, if 
may express myself, as a good pointer is when, al- 
though doing his best, he sees no game fall to thegan 
he points for. 
Speaking of dogs, I have seen an exeellent pointer, 
one that had been lent to a vistior, a cockney sports- 
man, by the lord of an extensive manor, sulk du 
two day’s shooting, because so allotted ; at last, 
afier witnessing four or five misses in succession, wo 
squat himself on his haunches, in order to indulge in 
a long and dismal howl, thereupon to start up, and _ 
with his stern lowered as much as possible, to gallop 
home as hard as his legs would carry him; and, ig 
despite of all the whistling, threatening, and calling, 
go home he did ; and, more oddly will, afier this, and 
whenever he saw this cockney sportsman in his 
shooting dress, not when otherwise attired, he would , 
sit down and how! most dismally, always to grow! and. ~ 
tu menace to bite him if he offered to fondle himjale  . 
though he would cheerfully hunta field for any of the 
rest, and display great delight if shot to by a good 
ma , although to him a stranger. : 
But, to return to my subject, I recommend the © 
dropping of your head a little forward when your gun 
comes up, so that your right eye, instead of being im- 
peded by the breach of your gun, may preserve @ 
clear view of the bird, and if just above the barret, 
so much the better. Wherefore, if you use a gun with 
an elevated rib between the barrels, you should hold 
your head a trife higher. You will svon discover the 
way of throwing your gnn a litle under the bird; if 
so, you readily can raise your muzzie that lite to pull 
instantly, or you may pull your trigger even whilst 
your muzzle isa little under or before the bird, since 
your shot, at that distance, will spread sufficiently to 
prevent the escape of the bird. Nor need you fear 
(provided your gun is well bored, and you do not fall 
inte the common and flagrant error of using too much 
of either powder or shot,) that your shot will scatter 
89 as to enable your game to fly away with the lithe 
quantity that may fall to its lot; if a gun garnishes 
well, and especially if you shoot with No. 5 or 6, he 
two sizes which | have ever found the most useful fir 
all purposes, excepting only larks and snipes.) it will 
be of little consequence whether your bird is placed 
in the centre or near the verge of your shot's disk. 
Never pull your trigger by a movement of the arm, 
nor with a sort of snatch, but instead, do it coolly, and 
by firmly increasing the pressure, by a movement of 
the finger only, for very litile will pull off the locks of 
well made guns, especially if you place your finger low 
on the trigger, 9 as even to rub a little against the in- 
side of the guard, insiead of placing it close up to the 
trigger plate, as mauy do. 


tite 





With a leverage thus increased, you need not pull 
much less, a8 I have seen some do, with the pull 
at the trigger to throw the weight of the shoulder for- 
ward, as if to give impetus to the lead; or they givea 
sudden lug, thus not only to depress the mogele, but 
to spoil the aim generally; shutting both their eyes 
atthe same time, not only to the scene around, but 
also to their own preposierous mismanagement, and. 
which generally is crowned with what is called “a 
bob,” I mean as motion ee, 
as if intended t) make amends for depressing the 
tle by now raising it toa height that Trill be requieted. 
by the rate of the ion beiween the two le 
vers, which the hand, as theirfulcrom, thus may heave 
caased by more or less extension forward. Not 
should you accustom yourself to shoot game w 
both your eyes open, and very little practice will en- 
able you, strange as it may appear, 10 the in- 
terference with your aim of 
open: but you should try, di 
tw make sure, when your gun goes off, of keeping both 


a more than philosophical, in reality a stvical caolness 
which is worth all the rest of the game shooting im- 
structions, and which but too often serve more 10 per 
plex than to enhghien, wherefore their being read at- 
ly is far from common. 





HELPS AND HINTS. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


CONCLUSION OF LETTER ly. 
1 will now give you some general hints as to the 
best modes of— 
SHOOTING FLYING, OR AT RUNNING OBJECTS. 
Bear in mind that it is more difficult to hit a par- 
tridge, and still more so a pheasant, whilst in the ect 
of riving, and equally so a hare, der. at starting. than 
afier ether have got to a certain distance, and into a 
more settled flight or course ; most err in this 
particular,and in shooting too hastily; not that T re- 
commend your taking a long aim, such as would 
class you with what Col. Hawker calls, and very pro- 
perly, “ poking shots," bat my advice is the same as 
that which, although differently and facetionsly, has 
been aimed at by those who recommend the taking of 
a pinch of snuff the moment any game rises, namely, 
to let pour game get @ fair distance (from thirty-five to 
forty yards) from you, steadily watching and following 
its progress all the while, and with both your eyes 
open, instead of looking aloag the barrel of your gun, 
and which, having brought it upsmacily to your shoul- 
der, should be pointed, or rather, af'se0 I may call it, 
pitched, at once at the object, to pul! the wigger the 
instant afier, (very little practice, even with an empty 








gun, will teach you how, especially if you will fol- 


At first, the keeping of both your eyes open may 
caeve them to be a little inflamed, after a long 
sport; in such a case, you need but wash them, 
vionsly to going te bed, with very weak Goulard 
ter, to which a Inte Cogniac brandy (@bunt a tenepoon- 
ful to two ounces) has been added. Common water 
will do to make this lotion: but rose water is more 
beneficial, and elder flower water is better «till. 

As I may forget to give you the recipe of an excel- 
a Collyrium, or eye water, 1 will copy it now; not 

to recommend jis use, however, when your eyes are 
inflamed by firing or dust; for a litle milk water, 
and cleanliness, will relieve i in the latter case, Ber. 
in most cases. The ig is to gth 
cleanse the eyes, by inflaming them at ‘first a tiaier 
and my writing so mach, in my sixty-foarth year, by 
candle hghi, and without glasses, as you know me to 
do, may be a confirmation of its efficacy. 

alts Zinei Sulphatis, gr. viij; Misturam Camph. Zos.; 

q. Sambuci, Zijss; See 
oe ‘fi. Collyrium, smepe 

It may be necessary to lower it, at et, with a lit- 
tle more elder-flower water, but if, ow washing your 
pyes.at night with it, they should smart a litle, or 
look red ae morning. it ough! net to prevent your 

Jication every might; soon to find 
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that oasis ‘will be able to bear it stronger, but 
even night and morning —To be Continued. 
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THE COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE OF 
JONATHAN BLUNT. 


A SKETCH OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


There is perhaps-no period in the life of a 
human being more momentous, than that of a 
young man, when he begins to shave, and wear 
a dickey—and of a young woman when she 
begins to stick up ber hair with a comb! Then 
it is, that they possess feelings which vibrate at 
every touch. Such was Jonathan Blunt, as he 
approached the verge of manhood. His affec- 
tions were not callous, but were soft and pliant. 
Sull he was a beau—no fop. Ile had no board- 
ing school education, nor was he nurtured and 
fondled like a young lamb, but was trained up in 
a plain, } f republ manner. He 
had imbibed none of the spirit of romance, but 
was a plain matter of fact personage, and as his 
name indicated a b/uctman. He was no copyist; 
the way he did and said things, was emphatically 
his own way. He has noprototype—he was one 
of your true orig ina/s, having sketched me one of 
the most prominent features of his courtship and 
marriage. 

There was a busy hum of gossip buzzing 
through the usually quiet town of Roseville, 
when it was announced that Jonathan Blunt was 

aying his devoirs to Miss Dolly Frizzle. Now, 

ws Frizzle was, what might be called in 
round numbers,a snnff-colored old maid. Her 
age—(I beg pardon ladies, for touching such a 
delicate subject as the age of a female,)—her 
age, according to ber own statement, was twenty- 
five; and there could be no doubt of it, for she 
had told the same story for twenty years. It 
had, like those of many other ladies of a certain 
age, become, as it were s'ereotyped—so that 
there was no possibility of altering it. She had 
a long neck, sharp nose, long, bony arms and 
fingers, and a foot as long as the moral law. It 
was then no wonder that an alliance between 
Jonathan Biluat and Miss Dolly Frizzle— when 
the disparity of their ages was considered— 
should make some talk in the town of Roseville. 

“Did you ever know of so unequal a match?” 
ingui Miss Peggy Caustic. f 

*No, indeed!” replied Miss Isabella Jilt, “and 
1 thiok you will now have to give up your doc- 
trine of “matches are made in heaven, Peggy.” 

“Yes, Isabella, but certainly you cannot but 
admit this is his “first love.” 

“I know it is, Peggy,” said Isabella, “but then 
you know “there's many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. What an odd creature he is—I 
woulda’t have him for the world!” continued 
Isabella, “for the other day I met them over to 
cousin Flirt’s, and when Dolly introduced me to 
him as Misses Jilt, how ¢o you think the loon 
behaved? Why he merely opened his mouth 
and eaid * Why an’ it :s’” 

“Tut, tat,” said Laban Mulprups, thrusting a 
word in edgewise, you envious critters you, can't 
there be a match in town but every old woman 
and girl must interfere?” 

“How you talk, Mr. Mulprups!’ said Peggy, 
“you are always meddling with other folks’ busi- 

ao 





“O you'd be glad to have him, Peggy,” said 
ban. 

* Me have him!” said Miss Caustic, affecting 
contempt; “No, Mr. Mulprups, not if he pos- 
sessed all the wealth of the ludies, and Roseville 
to boot! Me have him!” 

“Hush now, both of you, for here comes Dol- 
ly herself.” 

The next moment Miss Frizzle entered the 
house of Dr. Caustic, for there it was that the 
above dialogue was held. 

“Why, Miss Frizzle!”’ said Laban, “you look 
as if you were stayed to last night.” 

“Nenecase!’ said Dolly blushing like a bar- 
doca.and at the same time giving hima slap 
upon the cheek, and turning the conversation— 
which we will leave them to pursue, presuming 
it has nothing to do with our story. 

“Stay to,” and “stayed with,” were terms used 
by the rustics of Roseville, to express what is 
meant now-a-days by “courting.” or “paying 
attention;” and io this business no one ever made 
more rapid progress than Jonathan Bluat.— 
Scarcely a week had elapsed, from the time of 
his first setting out, ere the preliminary arrange- 


her them are goold ear-rings?” said Blunt, “if I 
hadn't loved her? No—absolutely.” 

Jonathan Blunt bad a little native pride im- 
printed in his nature, which would manifest 
itself during courtship, and instead of travelling 
in bis “old square top chaise,” he would some- 
times hire a fasi.ionable one. Upon one of these 
occasion*, he observed that the ostler at the 
stable received some little perquisite as a com- 
pensation for a little extra service —and Zachary, 
the ostler, would slip a ninepence or quarter in 
his pocket with all the ease imaginable. It was 
sometimes past the ‘‘noon of night” when Jona- 
than returned with his horse, and he not wishing 
to be thought niggardly, or behind his cotempo- 
raries in liberality, said to the ostler, * Now 
Zachary, I'm going to pay you for setting up— 
I don't want you to set up all night for sothing— 
absolutely. What sort of change ‘ve ye got?” 
Zachary, thinking that Jonathan had a bill, 
took out a bandful of small chaage, from which 
Jonathan took a ninepence, and half a nine- 
pence, and deposited a quarter bit saying, “there 
Zaclary, | never want folks to put themselves 
to any trouble without pay, absolutely!” Za- 
chary said nothing, but gathered up the pucker 
of bis mouth, and oozed out the sententious ex- 

ressive whistle—‘whew!”’ 

Not to follow our bero through all his various 
windings, we will state the manner that he ap- 








plied to the town clerk, and miaister, and con- 
clude our sketch. The town clerk was, like 
Jonathan, a farmer; and when he went to see 
him, he found him alone in the midst of a ten 
acre lot, hoeing potatoes. Jonathan east his 
eyes around to see if any person was near, and 
placing his hand on the shoulder of the clerk, 
said “Mr. Scrawl, | have a word to say to you 
in private, if you'll jest step ast/e!” 

«Why, there’s nobody near, you goose, go on 
with your privacy,” satd Scrawl. 

“Well, then,” said Blunt, “I want you to pub- 
lish me, next sabhber day, in the meeting-house, 
for Dolly’s consexted, and V'll pay you the cash 
right down.” 

The next Sunday their names were cried in 
the church, and there was a rattling all over the 
house, and a good many wise looks and know- 
ing glances were cast to and fro. 

The next business was to obtain a suitable 
apparel. He accordingly went into astore, and 
held out one of his “huge paws,” and inquired, 
“Have you got any thing that'll kiver tial?” 
Some coarse leather gloves were shown him. 
Them a'n’t the kind,” said he; * Dolly thinks 
they ought to be white. and if | can git a good 
“pair, | wouldn't value giving a pistareen! 
Jonathan procured a pair at some price, and 
proceeded to the house of Rev. Dr. Kaotte. 
After the usual salutation, he commenced: * Mr. 
Knotte, | want you to come and marry me, for 
Dolly's conserved, and I'll give you as good a 
cheese, about as ever you eat—absolutely.” 
The Doctor promised to obey his call. 

Little more need be said about the “courtship 
and marriage of Jonathan Blunt.” Suffice to 
say, that ona subsequent Sunday evening he 
was united in “Hytmen’s silken bands,” with 
Miss Dolly Frizzle—Mr. Lahan Mulprups 
being master of ceremonies, and Peggy Caustic 
and Isabella Jilt bridemaids. The Saturday 
following their marriage was announced in the 
Gazette of the adjoining shiretown in the follow- 
ing terms. 

“Married in Rosevill-, on Sanday evening last, by the 


Rev. Dr. Knotte, Mr. Jonathan Blunt to Miss Dolly 
Frizzle, all of Roseville. 


“There's ne’er a goose, but what will soon or late, 
Pick up some straggling gander for her mate.” 


EEE 
Fieom the Sketch Book of Character. 
RENEE CORBEAU. 


In the year 1594, a young gentleman whose fa- 
mily dwelt in the town of Sues, in Normandy, 
came to the university of Angiers, in order to 
study the law. There he saw Renee Corbeau, 
the daughter of a citizen of that place. This 
amiable girl was young, prudent, handsome, and 
witty. hough her parents were not rich, yet 
she inspired in the heart of the young student a 
passion so vehement, that he was unable to en- 
j t" i when she was out of his 





ments were made. % 

The family of Blunts ted of Jonath 
his brother Ephraim, and his widowed mother, 
who has now become feeble and decrepid, and 
at whose instance Jonathan cast about to find 
him a wife. Many of the maidens of Roseville 
were named, and their pretensions to his hand 
were canvassed, but none found favor in his 
eyes excepting Dolly. She had rocked him in 
bis poe crm Faron | him in his childhood and 
youth—and now he thought her a suitable per- 
son to make him a wife, to manage the dairy, 
and take care cf his mother in her declining 


ears. 

, The Sabbath evening previous to the time of 
the conversation at Dr. Caustic’s, the widow 
Blunt sai! to Jonathan, “Now, my son, you are 
all dressed up to ey te termost, you'd better 
go up and see Dolly.’ Jonathan, without much 
ado, called upon Ephraim, and they proceeded 
to the barn and harnessed up their donkey, and 
put him into their old square top chaise, with a 
lining and an oval window in the back, 
the glass of which was patched in about a dozen 
places. The blinders of the bridle were flap- 
ping in the wind, and looked altogether not unlike 
two opposite fans of a wind mill. Thus equip- 
Red. they set out for Miss Frizzle’s residence. 
hen arrived, they halted, at the gate a few 
rods from the door. Jonathan alighted, (leaving 
Epbraim io the chaise.) and plodded his way to 
the house. The ncxt moment he was seen tete- 
a-tete with his fair one. The resalt of the ta- 
terview was soon made known, for he came to 
the door and bawled out with Stentorian lungs, 
and, an accent which was peculiarly his own, 
“Efiun! Efrum! you may go home now, for 

Dolly's consented.” ; 

Jonathan having “broke the ice.” he of course 
became a frequent visiter at Miss Frizzic’s 
house, and thus matters went on swimming! 
The talk which this match excited in Rosevil 


joy a s ; : 
sight. He found means to introduce himself in- 


to her company, and love iaspired him with 
such eloquence, that, in a very short time, he 
was no less agreeable to her than she was to him. 
and their attachment became so fervent, that in 
his transports he offered to espouse her, and 
gave her a solemn promise in writing. The 
young woman urged on by the violence of her 
passion, and agreeably deluded by his putting 
this paper into her hands, forgot all ber pru- 
dence, and granted him all he desired. The 
consequence of this fair one’s tenderness was 
soon apparent, and she was constrained to ac- 
quaint ber mother with what had happened, who 
told it, with all the circumstances of mitigation 
she could devise, to her husband. The young 
woman was then sent for into their presence, 
and after her parents had reproached her in 
severe terms, they began to consult about the 
means by which her error might be repaired.— 
The result of their deliberations was, that she 
should make her lover an appointment at their 
country-house, and thus give her parents an op- 
portunity of surprising them together. 

This scheme was effectually carried into 
execution, and while love alone possessed the 
heart of the young inamorato, fear entered on a 
sudden, and Seoaee the stronger passion of the 
two. The sight of a father and mother, enraged 
at the injury done to their daughter, banished, 
for a time, the idea of his charming mistress 
from his heart. He thought of nothing but how 
to pacify them; and in order to do this, he assured 
them that his intention was always honorable, 
though he might have made use of some indirect 
meaus. The father and mother of his mistress 
thea began to put on an air of satisfaction; bat 
at the same time told him, that in order to 
evince the truth of what he had said, it was pro- 
per that he should give their daughter a contract 





hy unbceded by our lover. 

“Abt” said he one day, as Dr. Caustic was 
jokio him for courting such an ‘old biddy,’— 
t+. tale as much as they please—but 
absolutely—t awe ty . Then —_ 
bing the palms of his is t r in ecstacy, 
poy tad wey “Yes, I shall have the girl ab 
| The Doctor then inquired of him if he 
“Do you suppose, Dr. Caustic, that I'd a gi’a 


of marriage. Knowing no other way to escape, 
he yielded with a seeming readiness ; and, a no- 
tary public being brought to the house, the busi- 
ness was immediately despatched and the young 
man bound to marry the lady, however his sen- 
tunents might alter afterwards. , 
The moment he bad put his hand to ap & 
ose 





strument, it filled him with disgust. 
charms which had pi his heart afew hours 





pierced 
before now lost their force, and the fair one, 


from being the most lovely of her sex, now ap- 
ee the least agreeable. After a few days he 

ft her abruptly and returned home to his fa- 
ther, to whom, without the least reserve, he re- 
lated the whole series of bis adventures, and the 
unlucky event by which they wereclosed. The 
father was a man in good circumstances, who 
valued riches much more than the finest quali- 
ties of the mind; he was, therefore, extremely 
chagrined at this story of his son's, and absolute- 
ly disapproved of the match. But how to avoid 
it was the difficulty. The old gentleman at last 
told his son there was but one way left, and that, 
if he would regain his favor, he must follow it 
immediately. The young gentleman was all 
obedience, and, in pursuance of his father’s di- 
rections, he entered into holy orders, and was 


impossible for him to perform his contract. 
Renee Corbeau heard this news with the ut- 
most grief, nor was it possible for her to dissem- 
ble the anger she had conceived against her 
lover, for committing so black an act of perfidy. 
It is very likely, however, that her wrath would 
have vented itself in complaints, and all her 


beiog as much provoked, and having less ten- 
derness, immediately accused the young man 


and the cause was moved to the Tournelle, 


sided. On hearing all parties, the behaviour of 
this young gentleman appeared so gross, and 


or suffer death. ‘The first was impossible, be- 
directed he should be led to execution. Accord- 
ingly, he was put into the hands of the execu- 


assist him in his last moments. 
that Renee Corbeau found her bosom agitated 
with the most exquisite affection, which was still 
heightened when she saw the pomp of justice 
about to take place, and her lover on the point 
of being led to the scaffold. 

Furious through despair, and guided only by 
her passion, she rushed with such impetuosity 
through the crowd, that she got into the inner 
chamber before the judges were separated, and 
thea, her face bathed in tears, and all in disor- 
der, she addressed them in the following terms: 
—* Behold! my lords! the most unfortunate 
lover that ever appeared before the face of jus 
tice. In condemning him! love, you seem to 
suppose that either | am not guilty of any thing, 
or that, at least, my crime is capable of excuse, 
and yet you adjudge me to death, which must 
befall me with the same stroke that takes away 
my lover. You subject me to the most grievous 
destiny, for the infamy of my lover's death will 
fall on me, and I shall go to my grave more dis- 
honoured than him. You desire to repair the in- 
jury dene to my honor, and the remedy you 
bring wili load me with eternal shame; so that 
at the moment you give your opinion, that I am 
rather unhappy than criminal, you are pleased 
to punish me with the most severe and most in- 
tolerable pains. Hlow agrees your treatment of 
me with your equity, and with the rules of that 
humane justice which should direct your court? 
You cannot be ignorant of the hardship I sustarn; 
for you were men before you were judges. You 
must have been sensible, of the power of love, 
and you cannot but have some idea of the tor- 
ment which must be felt in a breast where the 
remembrance dwells of having caused the death, 
the infamous death, of the dear object of her love. 
Can there be a punishment equal to this, or, 
after it, could death be considered in any other 
light than as the highest blessing of heaven ? 

“Stay! Oh, stay, my lords! Lam going to 
open your eyes. | am going to acknowledge 
my fault, to reveal my secret crime, which li- 
therto I have concealed, that if possible, the 
marriage of my lover might have restored my 
blasted honour. But urged by remorse of 
conscience, | am constrained now to confess that 
I seduced him. Yes, my lords, 1 loved first! It 
was I that, to gratify my passion, informed him 
of my attachment, and thus I made myself the in- 
strument of my own dishonor. Change, then, my 
lords, the sentiments you have hitherto entertain- 
ed of this affair. Look upon me as the seducer ; 
on my lover as the person injured; punish me; 
save him. If justice is inexorable, and there is a 
necessity for some victim, let it be me. 

* You look upon it as a crime that he took holy 
orders and thereby rendered it impossible for him 
to comply with his contract: but this was not his 
own act; it was the act of a barbarous father, 
whose tyranous cummands he could not resist. 
A will in subjection, my lords, is no will at all to 
deserve punishment. The offender must be free ; 
his father could only be guilty; and were he 
not the father of my love, | would demand justice 
of you on him, Is it not clear thea, my lords, 
that your last sentence contradicts your first ? 
You decreed that he should have his choice to 
marry me, or to die, and yet you never put the 
first into his power. How odious must I appear 
in your eyes, when you choose rather to put a 
man to death, than to allow him to marry me.— 
He has declared that bis present condition will 
not allow bim to marry, and, in consequence of 
his declaration, you have condemned him to 
death; but what signifies that declaration; his 
meaning was, that he would have married me if 
it was possible for him to do so, and if so, 
your sentence is unjust ; for, by your former de- 
cree he was to have his option. But you will 
say a priest can’t marry. Ab! my lords, love 
has taught me better. Love brings things in- 
stantly to our minds (hat may be of service to the 
object of our loves. The pope, my lords, can 
dispense with his vow; you cannot be ignorant 
of this, and therefore his choice may be yet in 
his power. Weexpect every moment the legate 
of his holiness; he bas all the plenitude of power 
delegated to him, which is in the sovereign pon- 
tiff. 1 will solicit bim for this dispensation, and 
my passion tells me that I shall not plead in vain; 
for what obstacle will it not be able to surmount 
when it was overcome by that of your decree. 
Have pity, then, my lords! Have pity on two 
unfortanate lovers; mitigate your sentence, or, 
at least suspend it till | have time to solicit the 
legate for a dispensation. You look on my lover, 
‘us true, asa man guilty of a great crime; but 
what crime too great to be expiated by the hor- 
rors be has already sustained? Has he not felt 





a thousand times the pain of death since the pro- 
nouncing of his sentence? Besides, could you en- 


and on hearing the cause, he was found guilty. | 
However, he appealed to the parliament of Paris, | It was the yreat Cardinal de Medicis, afterwards 


where Monsieur de Villeroy at that time pre- | enjoyed the chair not quite a month. 
capable of so little alleviation, that the court 
decided that he should either marry the woman | aveid the performance of his contract, he de- 


cause he had taken orders; the court therefore, 


ter into my breast, and conceive what torment 
I have endured, you would think our fault, foul 
as it is, fully atoned. I see among your lord- 
ships some who are young, and some who are 
advanced in years; the first cannot sure have 
their breasts steeled against the e:motion of a 
passion natural to their sex ; and | may hope the 
| latter have not forgot the tender sentiments of 
| their junior years. From both I have a right to 
pity; and if the voices for me are few, let the hu- 
| manity of their sentiments prevail against the 
number of their opponents. But if all I have 
| said is vain, at least afford me the melancholy 
| pleasure of sharing his punishment, as | shared 
jhis crime. In this, my lords, be strictly just; 
| and, as we have lived, let us die together.” 
| This amiable woman was heard with equal si- 





actually ordained a priest; so that now it was | lence and compassion; there was not a word lost 


of her discourse, which she pronounced witha 
voice so clear, and with a tone so expressive of 
her affection, that it struck to the hearts of the 
judges. Her beauty, her tears her eloquence, 
had charms too powerful not to incline the most 
frozen hearts to think with her. The judges re- 
ceded unanimously from their opinions. Mon- 


threatenings evaporate in words; but her father, | sieur de Villeroy having collected the sentiments, 


and declared that he agreed with them, proceed- 
ed to suspend the last ediot, and to allow the 


before the magistrate for a rape or seduction, | criminal six months to apply for a dispensation. 


| The legate immediately after entered France. 


Pope, by the name of Clement X1, though he 
He heard 
tae whole of this affair, and inquired narrowly 
into all its circumstances, but finding that he 
took holy orders with a premeditated design to 


clared that he was unworthy of a dispensation, 
and that he would not respite such a wretch 
from the death he ¢eserved. 

Renee Corbeau had a passion too strong to be 


tioner, and the confessor drew near, who was to | overcome; she threw herself at the feet of the 
Phen it was | king, Henry the Fourth. 


He heard her with at- 
tention, answered her with tenderness, and 
going to the legate in person, requested the 
dispensation in such terms that it could not be 
refused. He had the goodness todeliver it to the 
lady with his own hands; the eriminal gladly ac- 
cepted Renee for his wife, they were publicly 
married, and lived long together in the happiest 
union. He always regarded his wife asa kind 
| of divinity,. by whose interposition his life and 
houour had been saved. 


WOMEN OF TILE UNITED STATES. 


Foreigners have affirmed that the women of 
the United States were of a superior race to the 
men, both in person, style of thought, and ex- 
pression—I do not know if Brother Jonathan 
would be gallant enough to smile at a sober 
compliment paid at his expense to his wife or 
sister; but it is, 1 believe, nevertheless, true. 
There isa great charm about the females of 
sducation; and they are justly celebrated 
tor the solidity of those qualities which render 
them good wives and mothers, as well as such as 
catch the attention and command the respect of 
the stranger. Alas! that so many of those fair 
flowers of the West, may be compared to the 
beautiful ephemera of their country, which are 
born and glitter for a day, dying, as it might 
seem, before their time; sinking to the grave, 
just as life reaches its period of greatest enjoy- 
ment. The number of lovely girls that gather 
together and crowd the gay winter saloons, or 
deck the summer fetes, is no less surprising than 
the proportion that die before their prime, 
whether from the effects of a climate subject to 
the most sudden extremes, or a0 imappropriate 
style of dress, or both combined, it is difficult to 
determine. Again, it has been said, and repeat- 
ed, that the females are not respected as they 
| ought to be in the United States. This, I be- 
| lieve, is foundedinerror. Still, I should be wil- 
| ling to allow that they are not appreciated as 
| they should be, so far is their influence on so- 
ciety in general is not as much felt as it ought 
to be. Itis contended that female education is 
as carefully tended in America as in Europe: if 
so, they are hardly allowed to make the same 
use of it, as, from the time that either a lady 
marries, or is supposed to be past the age of 
marriage, which is tolerably early, she euher 
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A Man anv Tiger Comeat.—The next scene 
was of a far more awful character. A man en- 
teréd the arena armed only with a Coorg knife, 
and clothed in short trowsers, which barely co- 
vered his hips, and extended half way down the 
thighs. The instrument which he wielded in hig 
right hand was avery heavy biade, something like 
the coulter of a plough, about two feet long and 
full two inches wide, gradually diminishing to- 
wards the handle, with which it formed a right- 
angle. This knife is used with great dexterit 
by the Coorgs; being swuny around in the hand 
before the blow is inflicted, and then brought in- 
to contact with the object intended to be struck 
with a force and effect truly astounding. The 
champion who now presented himself before the 
rajah was about to be opposed toa tiger, which 
he volunteered to encounter almost naked, and 
armed only with the weapon | have just descri- 
bed. He was rather tall, with a shght figure, 
but his chest was deep, his arms long and mus- 
cular. Ilis legs where thin, yet the action of the 
muscles were perceptible with every movement: 
whilst the freedom of his gait and the few conter- 
tions he performed, preparatory to the hazardous 
enterprize with which he was about to engage, 
stowed that he possessed uncommon activity, 
combined with no ordinary degree of strength. 
The expression of isis countenance was absolute- 
ly sublime, when he gave the signal for the tiger 
to be let loose it was the very concentration of 
moral energy, the index of a bigh and settled'reso- 
lution. His body ghstened with the oil which 





had been rubbed over it in order to promote the 
elasticity of his linbs. Ile raised bis arms for 
several moments above his head when he made 
the motion to admit his enemy into the area. 
The bars of a large cage were instantly iifted 
from above: an imnimense royal tiger sprang for- 
ward and stood before the Coorg, waving his tail 
slowly backward and forward, erecting the hair 
upon it and uttering a suppressed howl. The 
animal first looked at the man, theo at the galle- 
ry where the rajah and his court were seated to 
see the sports, but did not appear at all easy 
in its present state of freedom; it was evidently 
confounded at the novelty of its position. After 
ashort survey, it turned suddenly around and 
boanded into its cage; from which the keeper who 
stood above, beyond the reach of mischief, tried 
to force it, butin vain. The bars were then drop- 
ped, and several crackers fastened to his tail, 
which projected through one of the intervals. A 
lighted match was put into the hand of the Coorg, 
the bars were again raised and the crackers ig- 
niled. The tiger now darted into the arena with 
a terrific yell; and while the crackers were ex- 
ploding, it leaped, turned, and writhed, as if ina 
state of frantic excitement. It at length crouch- 
ed in a corner asa cat does when alarmed. 
Meanwhile, its retreat had been cut off by secu- 
ring the cave. During the explosions of the 
crackers, the Coorg stood watching his enemy, 
and at length advanced towards it with a slow 
but firm step. The tiger roused itself, the fur 
on his back being erect, and its tail apparently 
dilated to twice its usual size. It was not at all 
disposed to commence hostilities, but its resolute 
foe was not to be evaled. Fixing his eyes intent- 
ly upon the deadly creature, he advanced with 
the same measured step, the tiger retreating as 
before, but still presenting bis front to its enemy. 
The Coorg now stopped suddenly ; then moving 
backward the tiger raised itself to its full height, 
curved his back to the necessary segment fora 
Spring, and lashed his tail, evidently meditating 
mischief. The man continued to retire; and so 
soon as he was at so great a distance that the fix- 
ed expression of his eye was no longer distin- 
guishable, the ferocious brute made a sudden 
seand forward, crouched, and sprung with a 
short, sharp growl. I's adversary, fully prepa- 
red for this, leaped actively on one side, and as 
the tiger reached the ground swung round his 
heavy knife, and brought it with irresistible force 
upon the animal's hind leg, just above the joint. 
The bone was instantly severed, and the tiger ef- 
tectually prevented from making a second spring. 
Phe wounded beast roared; but turning sudden- 
ly upon the Coorg, who had by this time retired 
several yards, advanced fiercely upon him, his 
wounded lez hanging loose in the skin, showing 
that it was broken. The tiger now excited toa 
pitch of reckless rage, rushed forward upon its 
three legs towards its adversary, who stood with 





vanishes altogether from the circle of society, or 
is thrown into the back ground. * Well,” you 
may say, “I suppose the mother is better at 
home caring for her children. No—her chil- | 
dren are launched at an inconceivably early 
age into the world, and if she will be with them, | 
she must follow them. And here I may mention | 
one broad line of distinction between European 
and American society. In the former, the pre- 
vailing tone is taken from the middle aged. 
Ladies out of their teens, with mature judgment, 
and that grace and polish which added years 
give, though it may impair beauty, and subdue 
sprightliness, give the tone of suciety. But in 
America—the paradise of youth, unshackled by 
those forms con precantions which the corrup 
tions of European society render indispensable, 
—the land of confidence in the young.—the tone 
of social assemblages is almost altogether under 
the control of the young. The married and un- 
marriageable look on and listen, but they hardly 
partake—far less dictate; and one thing which 
iunmedrately indicates a foreigner is, that he pays 
attention to them. 

have been really astonished to see how the 
belle of last spring, then followed by all,—spark- 
Img like the fire-fly fitting over her hair —whose 
form was in every eye—whose words sounded 
sweet in every one’s ear, would the next season 
be banded quietly into her seat among the se- 
dative ladies of the back row, and hardly have 
occasion to open her - during a whole even- 
ing’s entertainment. It is true, she had been 
married in the interval—yet, there she was, with 
a mind more matured, with beauty unimpaired, 
and added interest! 

Delighted as the buoyant scene of youthful 
gayely, enjoyment and excitement is, all but the 
young become tired of badinayve after a while, 
and then there is nothing to supply its place. 

The youth of both sexes are introduced into 
society too soon, and become too prominent on 
the theatre of life.—The one sex starts up at 
once from children to puny men, end the other 
become surrounded at far too early an age with 
the cares of American family life, which owiog 
to the difficulties in obtaining confidential, and 
trust-worthy, and really attached servants, are 








unusually great. But no more of this—I am 
getting out of my province.—Z atrol e's Trave’s. 


his heavy Knife upraised, awaiting the encounter. 


| As soon as the savage creature was within his 


reach, he brought down the ponderons weapon 
upon his head, with a force which nothing could 
resist, laid opea the scnll from ear to ear, and the 
vanquished foe fell dead at his feet. He then 
coo.ly wiped the knife on the animal's hide, made 
a dignified salaam to the rajah, and retired amid 
the loud acclamations of the spectators. —Orien- 
tu Annval. 


Lonpon SHorpMEN AND THEIR AMUSEMENTS. 
—If we were to attend “sing songs,” that is, free 
and easy clubs, in every part of the town, public 
parlours, and card clubs held at the same houses, 
we should find a large majority of this class in 
every place: the concerts held at public houses 
licensed for musical parties are nearly wholly 
supported by them. It may not be generally 
known that these performances are very common 
im and about London, especially in the suburbs, 
where they are held three times a week upon al- 
ternate nights, commencing at eight and termi- 
nating at halt-past eleven or twelve o'clock; the 
price of admission being from two peace to four- 
pence each. When the evening is not spent by 
unemployed shopmen at these or similar places, 
public houses are resorted to where whole nights 
are consumed in card or bagatelle play; a pri- 
vate room is appropriated to their use, and not 
unfrequeatly the days are spent in the same man- 
ner. There are many houses in the neighborhood 
of Oxford street, and Reyent street, of apparent 
respectability, where these practices are carried 
on to a great extent, and to sevcral of which 
through the introduction of a party known at the 
house, we have been admitied. Here we have 
seen two whist tables going on at hoon-day, 
the players having commenced at them the pre- 
ceding night. The room contained from twenty 
to thirty persons, all drapers ; and this we under- 
stood was acommon practice. In two instances 
we saw the masters of respectable shops—one 
residing in Oxford” street, the other in Re- 
gent street—at play with shopmen who had re- 
cently left their situations, and resorted thither to 
spend the money they had received for wages.— 
Frazer's Magazine. 
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Sisteen called Johnson, and nineteen named Smith. 


~ born, can be of but litle consequence; who 


THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





JOHN SMITH. 
all men of pith, 


Don Juan, 

The perpetual errors arising from the multi’ ude of per- 
sons bearing the honored name of Smiru, are equalled 
only in the histories of the Anstipholases and Dromios of 
Ephesus and Syracuse.—Wel! may John Smith say— 

There’s not a man meet, but doth salute me, 
As if I were bis well aequainted friend ; 

And every one doth call me by my name. 
Some tender money to me, some invite me ; 
Some otver give me thanks lor kindaesses ; 
Some offer me commodities to buy; 

Even now a tailor caii’d me in bis shop, 

And show’d me +i'ks that he bad bought for me; 
Sure these are bat imaginary wiles, 

And Lapland sorcerers inbabit here, 

One of the most ludicrous blunders on record, was 
developed at the Court of Sessions at the City Hal! last 
week, which we recollect to have beard ef. It was in 
substance thus: 

John Smith was some weeks since arrested on a charge 
of forging a check for one bundred and forty dollars on 
the Lea her Manufacturer’s bank in the name of Joho 
E. Benners, and committed to the care of Mr. Lyons, 
keeper of the prison at Bellevue, where another John 
Smith was in durance vile for pe'it taregny. The latter 
circumstance coming to the kuowlhdge of the first 
named John Smith, they twain met, embraced, and ex- 
claimed with Antipholus— 

Some blessed power deliver us from hence! 
and their prayer was heard. 

Atthe December session, John Smith, charged with 
the forgery, was ordered into the presence of bis bonor 
the Recorder, for trial ; and when the worthy keeper of 
the prison placed his band upon him for that purpose, 
Mr. Lyons was astonished at bis eloquence, as he utter- 


What! will thou murder me? Thou jailer, thou? 
Aw I thy prisoner 

Lyons.—Ah me, how pale and wan he looks? 

Smith —Thou art a villain to impeach me thus: 
Til prove mine honor, and mine bonesty 
Against thee presently, if thou dar’st stand. 

Lyons.—I dare, and do defy thee fora villain, 

Smith.— Fear me not, man, I will not break away ; 
I'll give thee, ere I leave thee, so much mouey 
To warrant thee, as I’m ‘rested for. 

Poetry, however, would not satisfy Lyons, and while 
riding down in the death wagon, he descended to plain 
prose, was brought ioto court, answered to the name of 
Jobo Smith, was arraigned for petit larceny, and dis- 
charged by proclamation, no one appearing against him 
for that offence, 

On the first day of the present term, Jobn Smith, (No. 
2) was arraigned fur the forgery on the Leather Manu- 
facturer’s bank. When the indictment was read, the pri- 
soner rose and truly declared that he was not the man, 
but that it was another Joba Smith, who was discharged 
at the last term of the court, by proclamation, no witness 
appearing against bim: and that he the prisower was 
confined for stealing a coat. 

As the identity of the prisoner could not be established 
by Mr Benners, or any of the witnesses present, some 
of the officers of the police were brought into court in 
order to prove that this was the rea! Dromio who com- 
mitted the forgery, but it was ‘‘no go,” and his identity 
was as dark as ever. The clerk of the police was then 
called for and an investigation had, which resulted in the 
estab ishment of the foregoing circumstance. A verdict 
of not guilty was entered, and he was acquilted.—N. Y. 
Com. Adv. 








From Cox's Crayon Sketches. 
BIOGRAPHY UF JACUB HAYS. 
He te a man, take him for all in all 
We shall noi look upon his like again.—Shaks. 
Ladies and gentiemen, allow me to introduce to your 
acquaintance, Baron Nabem a person who has a very 
taking way with him.— Jom and Jerry. 
Perhaps there is no species of composition so 
generally interesting and truly delightful as 
minute and indiscriminate biography, and it is 
pleasant to perceive how this taste is gradually 
increasing. The time is apparently not far dis- 
tant when every man will be found busy writing 
the life of his nenghtor, and expect to have his 
own written in return, interspersed with origi- 
nal anecdotes, extracts from epistolary corres- 
pondence, the ex»ct hours at which he was in 
the habit of going to bed at night and getting up 
in the morning, and other miscellaneous aod 
useful information, carefully selected and ju- 
diciously arranged. In Europe there exists an 
absolute biographical mania, and they are manu- 
facturing lives of poets, painters, play-actors, 
peers, pugilists, pick-pockets, horse-jockeys, 
and their horses, together with a great many 
people that are scarcely known to have existed 
at all. And the fasinon now is not only to 
shadow forth the grand and striking outlines of 
a great man’s character, and hold to view those 
qualities which clevate him above his species, 
but to go into the minutie of his private life, 
and note down all the trivial expressions and 
every day occurrences in which, of course, he 
merely spoke and acted like any ordinary man. 
This not only affords employment for the exer- 
cise of the small curiosity and meddling propen- 
sities of his officious biographer, but it is also 
highly gratifying to the general reader, inas- 
much as it elevates him mightily in his own 
Opinion to see it put on record that great men 
ate, drank, slept, walked, and sometimes talked 
ust as he does. In giving the biography of the 
igh constable of this city, | shall by all means 
avon descending to undignilied particulars; 
though I deem it important to state, before pro- 
ceeding further, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the report afloat that Mr. Hays 
has left off eating buckwheat cakes in the morn- 
ing, in consequence of their lying too heavily on 
his stomach. 
Where the subject of the present memoir was 


were his father and mother, of stil! less; and how 
he was bred and educated, of none at all. 1 
shall therefore pass over this division of his ex- 
istence in eloquent silence, and come at once 
to the period when he attained the acme of con- 
stabulary power and dignity by being created 
high constable of this city and its suburbs; aod 
it may be remarked, in passing, that the honor- 
able the corporation, during their long and un- 
satisfactory career, never made an appointment 
more creditable to themselves, more beneficial 
to the city, more honorable to the country at 
large, more imposing io the eye of foreign na- 
tions, more disagreeable to all rogues, nor more 
gratifying to honest men, than that of the gen- 

man whom we are biographizing,to the bigh 
office he now bolds. His acuteness and vigi- 
lence have become proverbial; and there is no! 
a misdeed committed by any member of this 
community, but he is speedily admonished that 
he will have old Hays (as he is affectionately 


supposed by many that he is gifted with super- 
natural attributes, and can see things that are 
hid from mortal ken; or how, it is contended, is 
it possible that he should, as he does, 
** B.ing forth the secret’st man of heart?” 
That he can discover “ undivulged crime”’—that 
when a store has been robbed, he, without stop 
or hesitation, can march directly to the house 
where the goods are concealed, and say, “ these 
are they”—or, when a gentleman’s pocket has 
been picked, that, from a crowd of unsavory 
miscreants he can, with unerring judgment, lay 
his hand upon one and exclaim * you're wanted!”’ 
—or, bow is it that he is gifted with that strange 
principle of ubiquity, that makes him “ here, 
and there, and everywhere,” at the same mo 
ment? No matter how, so long as the public 
reap the benefit; and well may that public apos- 
trophize him in the words of the poet: 
“Long may h tive, our city’s pride! 
Where lives the rogue but flies before bim? 
Wi hiru-ty crab stick by bis side, 

And staff. f offi e waving oor hm.” 
Bat it is principally as a literary man that we 
would speak of Mr. Hays. True, his poetry is 
“unwritten,” as is also bis prose; and he has in- 
variably expressed a decided contempt for pli- 
losophy, music, rhetoric, the belles /e tres, the 
fine arts, and in fact all species of composition 
excepting bailiff’s warrants and bills of indict- 
ment; but what of that? The constitution of his 
mind is, even unknown to himself, decidedly 
poetical. And here | may be allowed to avail 
myself of another peculiarity of modern biogra- 
phy, namely, that of describing a man by what 
he isnat. Mr. Hays has not the graphic power 
or antiquarian lore of Sir Walter Scott—nor the 
glittering imagery or voluptuous tenderness of 
Moore—nor the delicacy and polish of Rogers— 
nor the spirit of Campbell—nor the sentimen- 
talism of Miss Landon—nor the depth and purity 
of thought and intimate acquaintance with na- 
ture of Bryant—nor the brilliant style and play- 
ful humor of Halleck—no, he is more in the 
petit larceny manner of Crabbe, with a slight 
touch of Byronic power and gloom. He is 
familiarly acquainted with all those interesting 
scenes of vice and poverty so fondly dwelt upon 
by that revered chronicler of little villany, and 
iLever he can be prevailed upon to publish, there 
will doubtless be found a remarkable similarity 
in their works. His height is about five feet 
seven inches, but who makes his clothes we 
have as yet been unable toascertain. His coun- 
tenance is strongly marked, and forcibly brings 
to mind the lines of Byron when describing his 
Corsair: 
* There was a laughing d- vil in his sneer 
That rated emo tons both of hate and fear; 
Aut where his g ance of * appretension,’ f ll, 
Il pe withering fl d, and mercy sighed farewell"’ 
Yet with all his great qualities, it 1s to be doubt- 
ed whether he is much to be envied. His situa- 
tion certainly has its disadvantages. Pure and 
blameless as his life is, his society is not courted 
—no man boasts of his friendship, and few in- 
deed like even to own him for an intimate ac- 
quaintance. Wherever he goes his slightest 
action is watched and criticised; and if he hap- 
pen carelessly to lay his hand upon a gentle- 
man's shoulder and whisper somethiog in his 
ear, even that man, as if there were contamina- 
tion in his touch, is seldom or never seen after- 
wards in decent society. Such things cannot 
failto prey upon his feelings. But when did 
ever greatness exist without some penalty at- 
tached to i? 

The first time that ever old Hays was pointed 
out to me, was one summer afternoon, when 
acting in his official capacity in the City Hall. 
The room was crowded ia every part, and as he 
entered with a luckless wretch to his gripe, a 
low, suppressed murmur ran through the hall, as 
if some superior being had alighted in the midst 
ofthem. He placed the prisoner at the bar— 
a poor coatless individual, with scarcely any 
edging and no roof to his hat—to stand his trial 
for bigamy, and then, in a loud, authoritative 
tone, call out for “silence,” and there was 
silence. Again he spoke: * hats off there!” and 
the multitude became uncovered; after which be 
took his handkerchief out of his left hand coat 
pocket, wiped his face, put it back again, look- 
ed sternly around, and then sat down. The 
scexe was awful and impressive; but the odor 
was disagreeable in consequence of the heat 
acting upon a large quantity of animal matter 
congregated together. My olfactory organs 
were always lamentably acute; | was obliged to 
retire, and from that time to this, I have seen 
nothing, though | have heard much of the sub- 
ject of this brief and imperfect, but, 1 trust, 
honest and impartial memoir. 

Health and happiness be with thee, thou prince 
of constables—ihou guardian of innocence— 
thou terror of evil doers and little boys! May 
thy years be many and thy sorrows few—may 
thy life be hke a long and cloudiess summer's 
day, and may thy salary be increased! And 
when at last the summons comes from which 
there is no escaping—when the warrant arrives 
in which no bail can be put in--when thou 
thyself, that hast * wanted” so many, art in tura 
*“ wanted and must go,” 

* Mavast thon fall 
Inte the grave as softly as the leaves 
Of the «weet roses en an autumn eve, 
Beneath the sm ol sighs of che western wind, 
lnop \o theeanh 
i tenenmiemmbthiiddieaaiae 

A Tracroy or Assurotry.—‘* We read,” saith 
Bernardon Scardon, * that, on the family of Limimo, at 
Padua, there were once two brothers, who b. ing, on a 
summer's day, in the c untry, went abroad afer sup- 
per, talking together of many things. As they were 
standing and gazing upon the s'ars that twinkled io the 
sky, being then very clear, one of them began io meri. 
ment to say 'o the other, * Would | had as many oxen 
as Ll see stars in yon firmament.” The other answers 
him presently, * And would I had a pasture as wide as 
the firmamen ;” and th rewth varniag to his brother, 
saith ano bum, “Where wouldst thou feed thy oxen?” 
** Marre, in thy pasture,”’ quoth nis brother. ‘ Hut 
how, if [ would oot let thee?” suid the other, * I would,” 
quoth the first, “ whether thou wouldst or not.” -* What,” 
replied the , “in spite of my teeth?” * Yea,” 
answers the other, “ whatsoever thou couldst do to the 
contrary.” Hereupon their turned to outrageous 
words, aod at last to fury, the one stili offering io be 
loader thae the other, that in the end they drew their 
swords. and fell to ut eo hotly that im the turn of a 
hand they ran one snot the body, 80 that the 
one fell one way and the other another way, both wel- 
tering in their blood, 

Red so tied mse agen. the bustle, ran to- 
wards them, but came too late, and, carrying them into 





and familiarly termed) after him.” Indeed, it 1s 


ep Assassin. —The unhappy fate of Frederitk 

Staabs, who was executed at Schoenbrunn, did 

not prevent an assassin from coming to Paris, 
even fifteen months after, to kill the Emperor. 

He also was a Saxon, a very Jone man, about 

eighteen years of age, named Dominique Er- 

nest de la Salha, belonging to one of the first 

families of Saxory and Prussia. Ever since the 

year 1806 he had conceived a violent hatred 

against Napoleon, who ina fit of anger observed 

when in Berlin, “This Prussian nobility! 1 will 

make them beg their bread.” This hatred was 

nourished and increased by the many horrid sto- 

ries told of the Emperor. He entertained the 

idea of killing him for about a year, after having 

had several conversations on the Subject with 

the Jesuit Stabuerle, known at Dresden under 

the name of Father Ignatius. He changed his 

religion and became a catholic, in the idea of 
having more facilities in France for accomplish- 

ing hisdesign. He pretended to be j tely 

fond of pleasure, in order better to conceal his 

project, and to furnish motives of amusemeat as 

the object of his journey to Paris. He hastened 

his departure in order to strike the blow before 
the confinement of the Empress, aoping that she 
would suffer such a shock as would deprive Na- 
poleon of posterity. On his arrivalin Paris he 
purchased five pair 0! the best pistols, and had 
them loaded by the gua smith, La Salha_ not 
being acquainted with that description of fire 
arms. He had brought one pair from Germany; 
they were horse-pistols, which had_belonged to 
the Duke of Brunswick at Jenna. La Salha did 
not fail to go every da, to the Tuileries. He 
passed the greater part of his time there, spying 
upon the movements ofthe Emperor at the doors 
and windows‘of the palace. “Twice he was on 
the point of getting near him, once as he was 
entering his carriage in the court—and once 
when stationed at a window looking on the gar- 
den. He was arrested on the 8th of February, 
and interrogated respecting the number of load- 
ed weapons on his person and the object of his 
journey. He was at first silent, but in a short 
time did not hesitate to declare freely the details 
of his project. He was informed that the govern- 
ment was willing, in consequence of his extreme 
youth, to give him his liberty, provided he would 
give his word of honor to abandon his designs 
against Napoleon's life. Afier twenty-four hours 
consideration he declared that his principles and 
sentiments prevented his giving the required 
parole, and that, on the contrary, if he were free 
his duty and desire would be to execute his in- 
tention. — When the report of the minister was 
made to Napoleon, he wrote on the margin,— 
‘We must not make this affair public in order 
to finish it with eclat. The age of the young man 
is his excuse; none are criminal so early 1n life 
who are not born in crime: in a few years he 
will think differently, and it would be a constant 
subject of regret to have sacrificed a wrong head- 
ed young man and plunge an amiable family in 
mourning, which must always have something of 
a dishonorable character. Send him to Vincen- 
nes; give him that attention which the state of bis 
head seems to require: give him books. Write 
to his family, and leave the rest to time. Speak of 
this to the Arch-Chancellor, whose advice is 
good. La Salha was, therefore, kept at Vincen- 
nes, where, for three years, he did not betray the 
slightest ill-temper or impatience, nor utter any 
complaint, nor prefer any request. In 1814 he 
was delivered by his countrymen, and reappear- 
ed on the scene during the hundred days. 


Gymnastics.—Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the training and exercise of the body in dif- 
ferent muscular feats ard attitudes formed a regu- 
lar part of their system of education ; and this plan 
has been lately revived in the schools and pub- 
lic seminaries of this country. There is no doubt 
but that, by constant exercise, the several mus- 
cles of the body may be much strengthened and 
improved: that on the contrary by disuse, they 
become soft, flagged and weakened. A regular 
exercise of the indifferent muscles of the body, 
then, by which they are made to perform their va 
rious functions, with firmness and precision must 
be of the greatest consequence in contributing 
to the healthy and harmonious state of the sys- 
tem. This is particularly the case with the mus- 
cles of the chest, which perform so important a 
part in the function of respiration; and it must 
be obvious that the more these muscles are 
strengthened and improved, by judicious train- 
ing, trom childhood upwards, the more likely it 
is that the chest will be strong and able to per- 
form its important offices. But it is the same 
with almost every part; the muscles of the arm 
swell out and become vigorous by regular use ; 
and so likewise do those of the lower limbs. It 
may be remarked, that among some Classes of 
the peasaotry, who wear heavy shoes with siout 
aud unyielding soles, the back muscles of the 
leg, from want of use, are thin and flacid ; where- 
as, those of their arm: and shoulders, being con- 
stantly exercised, are broad, square, and fleshy. 
Gymnastic exercises, therefore, should be easly 
commenced with children, taking care not to 
push them to the least extreme, and not to ex- 
tend it to weak and diseased children, who are 
unable to stand such fatgue. First of all, the 
arms should be exercised, by swinging them in 
the various positions, from ten to fifteen minutes 
at a tine , then the various marches and counter- 
march s, to exercise the lower limbs, should be 
practised ; and running, jumping, and other feats 
may follow. At the same time, it must be kept 
in view that all exercise and exertion, when car- 
ried too far, is dangerous and hurtful to the sys- 
tem. The simpler gymnastic exercises are so 
much the better, and they should never be con- 
tinued ull the budy is exhausted by fatigue; mo- 
derately pursued, they are of the most essen- 
ual service to youth, especially to those in large 
cities, who have not ao opportunity of enjoying 
the free country air. These exercises have the 
sanction of the greatest men of antiquity; and 
our own great Milton, in his admirable Treatise 
on cducauion, recommends them as a necessary 
part of the training of youth. These exercises 
may be of the greatest service to adults, espe- 
cially to all those whose tary Pp 
keeps them pent up in cities. Caution, however, 
should be observed by those not previously ha- 
bituated to such exercises, to begin with the most 
gentle kind, and accustom themselves gradual- 
ty; and this advice is particularly to be observed 

by invalids. Neither should these exercises be 








Naporeon’s MaGNANiMiIty TO A DeTERMIN- |- 


THE SALMAGUNDI, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 


A new periodical, of a novel character, bearing the above 
appellation, is published regularly at the General Printing 
Office, Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
While this journal furnishes its patrons with the lead- 
ing features of the News of the Day, its principal object 
is to serve up a humorous compilation of the numer- 
ous lively and pungent sallies which are daily floating 
along the tude of Literature, and which, for the want of a 
proper channel for their preservation, are positively lost to 
the Reading world. Original wits and humorists of our 
time here have a medium devoted to the faithful record 
of the sciatillations of their genius. It is not necessary to 
detail the many attractions which thia journal possesses, 
as the publisher will furnish a specimen aumber to 
every person who desires it—(those out of the city will 
forward their orders, postage paid)—[> and he pledges 
himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting to 
make each succeeding number superior in every respect to 
the preceding ones . 

Tue SALMAGUNDI, is printed on large imperial 
paper, equal in size and quality to that which is u-ed 
by the largest and best journals of the day. It is calcula- 
ted that MoRE THAN 


FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 


will be furnished in this Journal in one year—these, 
in addition to an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 
Criticism, Humour, and Wit,to be circulated through its 
columns. will form a Literary Banquet of a superior and 
attractive order: and the publisher relies with perfect con- 
fidence on the liberality of the American public, «nd the 
spirit and tact with which this expensive undertaking will 
be prosecuted to bear him successtully and profitably along 
with it. 
The terms of Tae SALMAGUNDI ure Two pDoLLaRs 
per annum, payable invariably in advance No paper will 
be furnished unless this stipulation is strictly adhered to 
{3 Clubs of three, will be supplied with the paper for one 
year, by forwarding @ five dollar note, postage _ 
i> The papers that are seut out of the city will be care- 
fully packed ia strong envelope, to prevent their rubbing 
in the mail. 
we Tae SALMAGUNDI will be published on alternate 
weeks—otherwise it would be impossible to procure the 
numerous Embellishments which each number will contain 
—and the general interest it will aliord must be enhanced 
by this arrangement. 
u@> All orders must come postage paid. 

Address, SHARLES ALEXANDER. 

Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 

——— od 





Xr HEAD QUARTERS, 2% 
ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE, 
NEAR CHESNUT STREET. 

This large and comprehensive free-admission News Es- 
TABLISHMENT has been commenced under the most favora- 
ble auspices. The facilities of information from all parts 
of the Union, which it offers to the mercantile community 
ano the public at large, are andi bi d 
it is to be reasonably expected that an enterprise wherein 
so much has been invested for the accommodation and gra- 
tification of our citizens, will meet with a commensurate 
degree of patronage. 


NEWSPAPERS AND LITERARY JOURNALS, 

From every section of the United States, are daily re- 
ceived at Heap Quarrers, besides many European publi- 
cations. Interesting and important matters of intelligence 
are frequently forwarded to this establishment (in advance 
of the mails) from New York, Washington, aud Harrisburg. 





xr A LUNCH sg 
Is served up every morning at half-past ten, and conti- 
nued throughout the day and evening. Adjoining the 
News Rooms, a spacious apartment has been erected for a 
Rerecrory, where the best Bay Oysters are furnished in 
various ways, to suit the wishes of the patrons of Head 
Quarters. 


A SPLENDID TRANSPARENCY 

Of the TUNNEL AT LIVERPOOL, under the whole ex- 

tent of which the BIRMINGHAM RAIL ROAD passes, 

can be seen every day, for a short period, at Head Quarters 
alis. 


THE NUMEROUS PAINTINGS & ENGRAVINGS 
Which are arranged on the walis of the several rooms 
at Head mn at an enormous ex- 
pense, and form a collection will bear a comparison 
with those of any other public establishment in the coun- 
try. 





MATTHEW WALL, 

THE BLIND IRISH HARPER, 

Respectfully iuforms the | agen in general, and his coun- 
trymen in particular, that he will commonce, at the Star, 
in Harmony Court, on Monday evening, 25th instant, and 
continue weekly, as long as he shall be supported, a Musi- 
cal Olio of Irish and Scotch Airs, on the Harp, accompa- 
nied by one of his countrymen, o : the Clarionet. He hopes, 
but cannot promise, to be occasionally assisted by a talent- 
ed vocalist. His collection embraces nearly seventy of the 
most celebrated airs, of which he will pe such as his 
patrons may . Uniess otherwise desired by the com- 
pany, the airs will be performed in their genuine purity, 
un bered by iati which greatly impair the ge- 
nuine melody, and are calcula ed more to display the ta- 
lents of performers, than to gratify th: ears of such audi- 
tors as have a relish for pure, unadulterated melody. 

Two favorite songs will be sung 2 a anges vocalist. 

Performance to commence at 8 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents 
--Children under ten years, half-price. 

The saloon in which the mance will take place ia 
large and commodious, and wholly unconnected with the 
bar of the tavern. The utmost propriety and decorum will 





‘Tickets for sale by Messrs. James Gowen, Joseph R 
Chandler, Mathew Carey, Joseph M. Sanderson, Louis A. 
Godey, James O'Connor, Samuel Magrath, John Meany, 
Wm. Dickson, John Carroll, John M‘Guigan, James Fox, 
James M‘Henry, Thomas L. M'Kenny, John Waters, Joha 
Maguire, John A. Keogh, Morton M‘Michael, Bartholomew 
Graves, John Kelly, John C. Doyle, James Faye, F. R. Go- 
dey, and R. Peon Smith. jan B—3t 


IRVING READING ROOMS, 

No. 17] NORTH THIRD STREET, ABOVE VINE STREET, NK. L. 
Where an exte sive lecti Newspap. Maga- 
zines, &c may be found on file, from all parts ot the Union. 
Also, Foreign Journals regularly received. The Bar is at 
all times furnished with t »picest Wines, Liquors, &e 
Patrons of this establishment are respectfully informed 
that no exertions on the part of the subscriber will be 
spared to rooms worthy of the name they bear. 

WM. CUTHBERT. 
N.B—-The Gentleman's Vade Mecum, and the Salma. 
gundi, may be had by applying at the Bar— price 12j cents. 

— ee 





BENJAMIN WEST'S GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Painted on 2000 feet of canvas, is now open at 
THE DIORAMA—SANSOM STREET 
Open from 10 until Dusk. Admittance 25 cents. 

dce W%—tf 





RAND'S WRITING ACADEMY, 
No. 106 South Ninth street, near Walnut street. 
The public is respectfully informed that a new course of 
lessons will be comme: y, 7th inst. 
Mr. R. deems it unnecessary to set forth the particular 


merits of his system and method of teaching, as he believes 
they are sufficiently known and approved. 
The classes are arranged at different hours th h the 


day and evening, and are calculated to suit the leisure 
hours of ladies and Uemen, as well as juvenile pupils. 
The whole course of lessona may be taken in ecks 
or in three months, at the option of the learner. 

Public attention is most ae | invited to the nu- 
merous splendid specimens exhibi' at the Academy, 
where any in‘ormation connected with the profession will 
be cheerfully given. 





of the 


DRAMATIC WORLD!! 


No. 11 NORTH SIXTH STREET. Pata 


AnD No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New York 
The subscribers hi apr form 0 en- 
tlemen wit et, - a Rey 





ao “or PLAYS. i“ the ‘Teena States. Arra nts 

bare tron mae toni hewn sn are, wk 

comeeals to which ive additi i 

— NEW PLAYS published in mipans are regularly 
he 





ved by each packet, and no effort be 
the part of the subseribers to render t wsthantont 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD.” 
Sanagers of the various Theatres can always secure a 


supply of New and Popolar Pieces, by addressing a line.— 
To Southern and Western M. the ad 
such as ‘tis ho 





f e tages are 

ped will meet with encouragement. 

Wholesale orders carefully and promptly attended to, 
TURNER & FISHER, 

Importers of all New Plays: 


— eee 
“ALBUMS. 
English and American Annuals. 

_ Names in Annuals, Presentation Titles to Albuns, Mar+ 
riage Certificates, Diplomas, Constitutions, &e. penned in 
a superior manner by RICHARD L. DICKSON, at his 
Writing Rooms, No. 178 North Third street. 

Those desirous of acquiring a rapid, permanent, and 
— business style of writing, are respectfully invited 

o call. 

Mr. D will be pleased to give, at any time, to visiters, 
Practical Illustrations of his system of writing, believing 
that a penman’s skill in executing what he professes to 
teach, is the best guarantee he can give of rendering #a- 
lisfaction to his employers 

N. B.—Hours of tuition, from 9 o'clock, A_M. until 12, 
at the Chesnut Street House, Seluylkill; and from 1 o'clock 
P. M. until 9, at the Writing Rooms, Third Street. 


NEW PLAYS, FANCY STATIONERY, &c. 
For sale by C. NEAL, at the Ciredlating Library and 
Dramatic Repository, No. 16 South Seventh street, the Un- 
finished Gentleman, The Dumb Belle. Golden Farmer, 
Chimney Piece, Dead Shot,One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
by Advertisement, and a variety of new pieces. Iso, @ 
large assortment of Pancy Stationery, Fancy Colored Let- 
ter and Tissue | apers, Souvevir Note Paper of various co- 
lors, Bristol Boards, Drawing and Gold Papers, Child- 
ren’s Books, Comicalities Engravings, &c. 

——— 


VISITING CARDS 
Engraved and Printed at J. EDG AR’S Music Store, Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. 


NOTICE. 

J. W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken JOHN 8. 
DUTTON into Co-partne:ship, the business will in future 
be conducted under the firm of J. W. LEEDS & O., atthe 
8. W. Corner of Third and Chesnut streets, where will be 
kept a full assortment of cloths, cassimeres vestings, &e. 
Also, as a sepnrate branch, every variety of Youth's and 
Children’s Clothing, ready made, which will be disposed of 
at unusual low prices. jaa 





STAR INN, 
Henry Warp, corner of Rehr Lane and Bread street, Phi- 
ladelphia. | 


rf, Sehu, 
Sundays excepted, at half-past 7 o'clock 
ue every 15 minutes throughout the ben 
tes before 6 o'clock, P.M. Returning, will 
morning. 


e 

Se Bo 

thr it the 
si EV 





ANS & CALDW: 


‘ 


NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
W. Marshall & Co. corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 
have this day published =mith’s ph 
w di em 


ra on pr Behools, Acade- 
mies; and Families, Rorwell C Smith, author of Intel 
lectual and Practical Grammar, Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic, The Productive Grammar, La’ A ith. 
metic, &e. 

This work, which has cost the author years of labour, is 
now completed, and has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be superior to any other Elemvatary Geographi - 
cal work extant 

It is itlustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, printed on 
fine paper, and bound ina neat manner. 

It 1s accompanied by an 4tlas containi: 1, A Mapof 
the Worid—2, a ‘ap of North America—3, a Map of the 
United States—4, a Map of the Eastern States—5, a M 
of the Mitdle States—6, a Mapof the Southern States—7, 
a Map of the Western States—x, a Map of South America 
—9, a Map of Europe—t0, a Map ot Asia—11, a Map of 
Africa—-12, c¢ «hart of the world 

Friends of Ed i Sehool Di and School 
Teachers, will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. 


—_—_——————— 
BARRETT'S GYMNASIUM, ~ 
WALNUT STREET. 
blic are respectfully informed that several new 
and important additions have been made to the above es- 
tablishment, making it the most complete Gymnasium in 
the country. Parentsand guardians are ,respectfully soli- 
cited to call and view for themselves the perfect safety and 


easy progress to »pment. 
~ the junior class erected under Mr. Barrett’s own super- 
sion. 
Sparring Lessons, by Mr. Barrett. 
A Quoit Ground and Ball Alley are attached to this es- 
tablishment. 
N. B. Sparring Gloves made to order. 
ee 


LONDON FASHIONS. 

Cc r & Hanna, Tailors, No. 113 Chesnat street, have 
received their London Winter Fashions. Also, an invoice 
of C) ths, Cassimeres, and hopes which are 
any thing of the kind imported this season A 
their f.iends and patrons is respectfully solicited. 


PERSIAN 8C ENT BAGS. 
i ii . laces, wers, 
ementocity aeewenting the ravages of the moth, and 
“Yielding notin scent 














Her wreaths of flowery me,” 
Tha Persian Compound being in @ neat satin bag, isa 
very acceptable pr'sent to the ladies. © 25 cents, or six 
for oue dollar ; for sale, wholesale or retail, by 
L W. GLENN, 
Exchange. 


No. 84 South Third street, opposite the 
— 


REMARKS UPON SLAVERY. 

Occisioned by an attempt made to CIRCULATE IM- 
PROPER PUBLICATIONS in the Southern States—by 
a Citizen of Georgia- 12 1-2cents: For sule at A/ez- 
anders General Printing Office—' u a 
Buildings, Franklin Piace—at M'Makin’s Nows & ¥ 
213 North Third street, near Callowhill—and of T. Desil- 
ver, Jr. & Co. Booksellers, 247 Market street. 


——_—_——— 
A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 

blished, A Gewerat Hierory oF Qosprrrens, 
enpeliiohed with three Aundred and forty-four Eagravings, 
chiefly copied from the original of T. Bewick, by a first 
rate American artist. Also, an Addenda, with some Na- 
tive Animals not hitherto described. Price $| --To be had 
at No. 3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Mhiladelphia. 


UF All kinds of JOB and ORNAMENTSL PRINTING 
executed neatly and expeditiously, at the lowest prices, at 
the General Printing Office, Athenian Building?, Pranklio 
Piace. Subscriptions received for the Vade Mecnm, _ 

















——eeeeeee gave up the ghost.”— 





ever carried to excess, even by the strong and 
robust.— Economy of tie Human Body. 


bove medicines. Price $1 boutie. 
Said nt tes ‘Unerry surest: New York, and at the Drug 
Store, 362 Market street, Philadelphia. 


The Puitapsteaia Ate, on draught at Heap QoinTers 
isuniversally praised, and pronounced by competent judges 
equal to any other brewed in this country. 





. 














ee 


THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 








OLD BACHELOR 








When I was a_ schoolboy aged ten, Oh! 
wpe be ES 
|__|} —_ *_ ooo 
T - ee ae 
mighty little Greek I knew; With my short strip’d trowsers, and 
» = 








aS eS 


now and then, 


With = stripes upon my jacket 











When I 


too! 








ee 
saw other boys to 











time enough for that,” said I, 


Il. 


When I was at college, my pride was dress, 
And my groom and my bit of blood ; 

But as for my study, I must confess, 
That { was content with my stud: 

1 was deep in my tradesmen’s books, I’m afraid, 
Though not in my'own, by the by; 

And when raseally tailors came to paid, 
* There'll be time enough for that,” said Tf, 
* There'll be time enough for that,” said L 


tt. 


I was just nineteen when I first fell in love, 
And | scribbled a deal of rhyme; 

Vid 1 talk’d to myself in a shady grove, 
“And { thought | was quite sublime 

1 wes torn from my love! ‘twas a dreadful blow, 
And the Lady she wip'd her eye; 

Peat | didn’t die of grief, Oh, dear me, no, 
* There'll be time enough fir that,” said f, 
# There'll be time enough for that,” said I 





a 
the playground run, I 





left the task I 


“ There'll be 


Oh! she spoke with an air of enchanting grace, 


The truth of the proverb I'd not wish to prove, 








threw 


my old Gra - - dus 





had = searce begun, “ There'll be 


time enough for that,” said iI. 
IV. 

The next was a Lady of rank ; a dame 
With blood in her veins, you see ; 

With the leaves of the peerage she fann’d the flame, 
That now was conseming me: 

Bat though of her great descent she spoke, 
I found she was still very high ; 

And I thought looking up to a wife no joke, 
“ There'll be time enough for that,” said I, 
“ There'll be time enough for that,” said [. 


Vv. 
My next penchant was for une, whose face 


Was her fortune, she was so fair! 


Bot a man cannot live apon air: 
And when peverty enters the door, young love 
Will out of the casement fly ; 


“ There'll be time enough for that,” said I, 
“ There'll be time enongh for that,” said I. 





== ae — 
BPORTING AFFAIRS. 
“SWEEPSTAKES | 
‘To be ran on the Exscie Counse, Taxvron, at First 
Spring Meeting, April 19, 15836 
Finer Stake —For three year old cults and fillies: 
ile heats ; $200 subseription, $50 forfeit ; $200 added 
-y the Clab—closed Jannary 3, with 12 sute. 
Ut. Van Mater ames bi.c by Valentine, ont of Honesty 
mael Laird—Moill , c.f. by Henry, out of Modesty 
0 B Seaman—Dusty Foot, ¢. by Barefvot, dam by Sir So- 


P Wallis—Molineta, f. by Mediey, out of Algerina. 

1. Witkes-- ¢. ¢. by Henry, out of Saluda 

J GC. thevens —Panti, c.f. by Henry, out of Janette. 

aniel Abbott—Jane, f. by Mark Richards, dam by Expe- 

David Toure—Jutia Montgomery, f, by Eclipse, dam by 
Ratthr 

J. Hotmes Van Mater— 

7. a br ¢ by Henry. out of Meg Dodds. 

1A be Memnon, out of Zarina 

Yea Vandike—g. € by Sealey, ut of Koselinda. 

Seéovn Stake—To be run the same day ; free for 
5 year old colts and fillies ; two niiles ont; $50 sub- 
scription, p. p- and $150 added by the Club; to close 
494 name Ist April—four or more to make a race. 

SWEEPSTAKES 
‘To be run at the Second Meeting on the Eacte 
Covrse—June 7th, 1836. 

‘sast Day.—T wo mile heats ; $300 subscription, h. 
fr; added by Club; four or more to make a race ; 
+» mame and close lst April. 

Last Day—A Post Stake, four mile heats; $500 
+ Theeription, bh. £, and $1000 added by the Club ; four 
ut more to make a race—to close lst April. 

There having been a very general expression by 
‘Turfmen, of their preference for the short distances, as 
« lopted at New York, and at the South, the proprie- 
tor, in accordance with their wishes, will hereafter be 
yoverned by the same upon the Eagle Course. BR 
eights, bemg the same as on Long Island, will re- 
i mn eg O. BAILEY. 


c.¢. by Monwouth Eclipse, 


1o am ko. 
Trenton, January 6, 1236. 


UNION COURSE—LONG ISLAND. 
SPRING MEETING. 

On Monday, 25th of April, 1836, a sweepstakes, 
tuile heats, entrance $5000, half forteit ; three subscri- 
tore. 

i Jobn GC. Stevens names ch. c. Dosoria, by Henry, out of 
G tiah’s dam, 3 yre old. 

! Wm. Coleman wames the full brother to Charlies K: m- 
ble, 3 yrs old. 

° BR. Tilleteon names ch. c. by Henry. out of Medoo'edam, 
3yre old. 

On Tuesday, 34 of May, the first day of the First 
Soring Meeting. 1836—a match, four mile heats, $5000 
aade, half forfeit, beween Mr. Jobo Heth, of Virgi- 
» a, and Mr. R. Tillotson, of New York. 





i Jona Heth names Margaret Arm stead, formerly called 


KR. beeca Coleman, y Apparition, 4 yre old 

@ RB. Tillotson names ch ¢ Admiral, by Barefoot, 4 yrs 

Same Day—A sweepstakes for three-year-olds, mile 
Feats, entrance $1000, forfeit $250 ; «ix subscribers. 
} Robert Tillotson n mes produce of Medoe dam by Henry 
© &. FP. Stockton ” his imported b. ¢. by Chateaa 

jarraur. 

3 R. L. Stevens * 


«0 Becrene - 


English filly, by Muley, dam Ca 
produce of Lalla Rookh, by 


produce of Janette, by Henry. 
neston produce of Goliah’s dam by 
Henry 


On Wednesday, 4th of May—a sweepstakes for 
three-year olds, mile heats, entrance $300, half forfeit 
aA. Ww ome: b. ¢. bv He 4 
a3. kes ¢. entry, Ariel. 
++, . ae by Barefoot’ dam Maid of ihe 


3 R. FP. Stockton produce of Charlotte Pace, by 
Medley 

4 Charlies ureen ““ Manhattan, by Henry, dam Filho 
mare 

5 William Wynn “ 


ch. f by Charles, dam by Sir Hal 
6 4.0. Stevens 


produce of Romp, by Henry. 


7 T. Pearsall ” full brother to Alice Grey. 

83. Ringgold “eh. c. by Medley, dam Cresida, by 
Charles. 

9 5. C. Craig produce of Arietta, by Vedley 


10 J. Van Dyke oad gr. f. by Medley, dam Rosalinda 
On Tharsday. 5th of May—A sweepstakes for three- 

year-olds, mile heats, entrance $300, torfeit $100; nine 

subse ribers. 

1 R. Tillotson names filly, by Henry, out of Polly Jones 

218. Snedecor * gr. & by Henry. out of Thorne’s 


f. by Henry, out of Die Vernon. 


4 Wm. Jones - f. by Barefoot, out of Eleanor. 
51 C. Steves “* sc. by Henry, out of Lady Jack- 
son. 

6 A.L. Botta o ch. f by Charles, out of Purity. 

7 B. Seaman - ¢ by Barefout, wut of Agnes. 

8 R.L. Stevens “ Envoy, by Memnon, ont of Zarina 

9 do - ¢ by Heary, out of Lalla Rookh. 
For the Second Spring Meeting. 1836, a match has 


been made BETWEEN THE NOKTH AND SOUTH 
—four mile heats, for $5000 a-side, half forfeit. The 
South to name at the starting post, any horse owned 
and belonging (on the 4th Ociober, 1835) South of the 
Potomac. The North, in like manner, to name one 
North of Maryland. ALEX. L. BOTTS, 
Secretary N. Y Jockey Club. 
A sweepstakes, mile heats, entrance $300, forfeit 
$100; also, one of mile heats, entrance $200. forfein 
$50. are now open for the Second Spring Meeting, 
1836—to close on Monday, May 2d. Also, the like 
amounts for two mile heats, to run First Fall Meeting 
A. LB. 


1836—to close at the same time. 





HUNTING PARK. 

A Sweepstakes for three years old Trotting Colts in 
the spring of 1836, will come off early next year, on 
this course. Three entries have been already made. 
Fifty dollars entrance—all forfeii—and one hundred 
dollars added by the proprietor. To close by the Ist 
of March. Colour, get, and dam to be expressly de- 
signated. JAS. BROWN, Proprietor. 


SAVANNAH JOCKEY CLUB. 

On the 28:h alt. the first day race, two mile heats, 
for a purse of $300, came off. 

The contest was between Captain Shick's Elbroak, 
and Col. Crowell's Bolivia. 
‘The purse was won by Kolivia in two heats. Time 


Austin came up, passed and maintained it out, winning 
by two lengths. The second heat Molly Long looked 
as if she was distressed. At the tick they started, Aus- 
tin leading and keeping it to the end of the heat, win- 
ning the heat and race with ease. 

Molly Long came out of this heat very lame. Time 
Ist heat, 6m. 15s.; 2d, 6m. 20s. 

After the regular race there was a highly interest- 
ing race between saddle nags, four entered,a mile out, 


Time 2m. 

There was a false start at first, and the horses went 
round a mile. 
signal from the Judge, and of course it was no start. 


~ 
& 





ty of getting about. 


nambers. 
two, and then yielded to the hatchet or knife, as in de 
spair, with scarce a struggle. 
poor, starved, and snow bound. 
lawiul. It ought not to be.” 





s cruel, 





From Bell's Life in London, Dec. 27. 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS. 
THE DERBY. 

11 to 2 agst Lord Jersey's lot. 

0 to | —— The M . 

11 to 1 —— Brother to Nel] Gwynne. 

13 to | —— Brother to Riddlesworth. 

17 to | —— Babel colt. 

2 to | —— Emiliana. i 

33 to | —— Taishteer. 


33 to | —— Whaley. 
40 to 1 —— Treadmill. 
30 to 1 —— The Captain (taken). 
NEWMARKET FREE HANDICAPS—Acceptances. 
CRAVEN MEETING.—1836. 
Thursday.—Sweepstakes of 50 each, h. ft.; D.M.—Alfred 
7st. 12ib.; Calmuck, 7st. Sib ; Elfrid f. 6st. 12 b. 
FIRST SPRING MEETING.—1836. 


Toby, &st.; Rioter, 7st. Gib; Amesbury, 7st. lib; and Nel 
Gwynne, 6st. 1ilb. 


to Erith and back in five hours and a half, distance 
forty miles 


of the river occasioned by the steamers. 


ing the cold and boisterous state of the weather, Messrs 
J. Thornhill and G. Cresswell, gentlemen amateurs, 
rowed the match from Westminister-bridge to Kew 
for £20 aside. The contest liad excited no trifling in 
terest among the friends of the parties in the City, and 
a strong muster assembled at Proctor's Hotel on the 
morning of the match, but only a few accompanied it 
to Kew. In going away from the bridge, Mr. Thorn- 
hill had the advantage, and he showed the way upto 
Vauxhall. Mr. Cresswell, however, waited closely 
upon him, and shorily after passing under the bridge, 
he came upon his opponent's quarier. A severe strug- 
gle ensued, which was rendered more distressing by 
the high wind, and the con-equent roughness of the 
water though the reach, both of them being several 
times nearly swamped. By great exertion they reached 
Battersea bridge, Mr. Cresswell now leading a trifle, 
in consequence of the left arm of Mr. Thornhill getting 
a little paffy. Beth, however, were evidently much 
distressed, and very little difficulty was experienced in 
keeping alongside them. In this way they rowed, or 
rather drified, up to Putney, where the struggle was 
renewed with great spirit, both shaking off their le- 
thargy, and Mr. Thornhill’s queer arm getting some- 
what better, he shortly bronght the nose of his boat 
up to the right-hand scull of the leading man. Foul- 
ing was now the order of the day, and they bothered 
and annoyed each other up to Hammersmith, where 
Mr. Cresswell was out-generalled, and Mr. Thornhill 
rowed away in advance, which station he maintained, 
the remaining distance, winning, however, by only 
two minates. The match occupted nearly two hours 
and a half. On nearmg Kew, a boat which accom- 
panied the parties was swamped, and the rowers im- 
mersed in the stream, much to the amusement of those 
who eseaped such a divasier, bat to the no emall mor 
tifieation of the gentlemen who partouk of the “ cold 
dack” before dinner With the erception, however, 
of the sousing in the river, the parties met with no 
other accident. 


Feat Exrraorptvary.—A few days ago a party of 
gents at the Albion Hotel, Manchester, enjoying the 
evening, made a wager with one of the party to the 
following effect :-—That the said individual could not 
draw in his own gig one of the party (a very heavy man) 


the whole distance is up hill (collar work). 


Hallinch lane. 
there was considerable betting on the event. 


ton. 





of first neat, 4m.; 2d heat, 4m. 4+. The first heat was 
won by about two lengths, the second by about four 
lengths. 

After the regular rees there was an interesting race 
of saddle nags, a mile out, which was « losely contest- 
ed. Three horses entered for this purse, which was 
won by Mr. Henderson's Tiger. 

SECOND Day. 

The purse of $700. four mile heats, was won by 
Col. Crowell’s Lady Nashville, Patsey Wallace having 
been Crawn the second heat, she having broken the 
plate on her left hind foot on one side, and sprung it on 
the other. Patsey was evidently two fat. 

The first heat was run in 8m. 10s. 

Afier the main race, there was an extremely inte- 
resting race between untramed horses, four entered, a 
mile out. It was won by Mr. Pickard’s barefoot colt. 
Time 2m. 

THIRD Day. 

The race for the purse of $500, three mile heats, 

came off hetween Capt. Shick’s Molly Long, and Col. 








Crowell’s Bill Austin. The first heat Molly Long led 
fur pearly two miles, but at the end of the second Bill 


dens. He was duly deposited in that conveyance 


instant. He was not seen again until Sunday, whe 
he was discovered by a party of men, who had bee 


sprung over the heads of five or six of his escort, and 
knocked down the remainder ; thechace was, however, 
commenced anew, and with better success, and the 
animal was at Jength secured, and sent to the owner. 
—On the same day and by thesame conveyance, a bear 
was a part of the loading of Messrs. Wheatcrofi's boat, 
and which gave the luckless wagoners even more 
trouble than the deer. The effurts of four or five men. 











were directed to the object of introducing Mr. Bruin 


They started without waiting for the 


Tue Deer.—The Wilkesbarre Republican says :-— 

“ Many Deer, it is feared, will perish from the difficul- 
It is said that at one place in the 
swamp, men went out with snow shoes and killed jon each match, and the limit in the first match was 
When approached, they gave a jump or 


To kill them now— 
ly, un- 


Monday—Sweepstakes of 100 each, h. ft.; T.M_M.—Unele 


A gentleman by the name of Robinson recently 
won a wager of 5001. by rowing from London Bridge 


He performed the task very handsomely 
much within the time, though encountering the swell 


Amateur Matcn.—Yesterday week, notwithstand- 1 


into a hogshead, for the purpose of placing him in the 
wagon ; but his violent resistance made it a difficult 
matter, and in the struggle his collar (to which the 
chain was attached) broke, and the bear, finding him- 
self at liberty, knocked down three of his persecutors, 
and departed at the top of his speed. He luckily ran 
into Hilberson’s warehouse, where a grand hunt im- 
mediately commenced: the doors were closed, lights 
brought (for it was after dark,) the dogs turned in ; 


which was won by Mr. Pickard’s horse Benjamin Bo-| Bruin behaved very gallantly, and repeatedly put to 
ranly, Mr. M. Alpin’s horse Ratiler coming in second. | 


the rout his human pursuers, to whom he was a for- 
midable object, having no muzzle nor chain on him. 
He was, however, secured at last, and forwarded to his 
destination at Sheffield, but not before he had severely 
scratched, bitten, and torn, the clothes of his assai- 
lants. 

Pipczon Suootinc.—The matches between Messrs. 
Taylor and Groom came off on Wednesday, at the 
Red-House Enclosure. The stakes were £25 a side 


25 yards, and the charge two ounces ; and in the se- 
-| cond, the distance was 30 yards, and the charge unli- 
mited. In the first match, Mr. Taylor killed twelve 
birds in succession, and Mr. Groom resigned, having 
killed seven out of eleven. In the second match, 
Mr. Groom had it all his own way, and was declared 
the winner, in the twelfth round. 

The following somewhat singular match took place 
on Tuesday last, for 500 franes a side, at Mr. 'T. 
Byron's pigeon grounds, in the Tivoli Gardens, at Pa- 
ris, between Dr. Golding, of the Rue St. Hgpore, and 
Mr. John Drake, of the Albdion Hotel in Gs Peckenn 
St. Honore, at twelve pigeons each, from the trap at 
the distance of 25 yards. It was arranged that double 
barrelled guns should be fired, from the right and left 
shoulders alternately. ‘The result was—Dr. Golding, 
from his right shoulder, killed his first, second, third, 
fifth, and sixth birds, missing his fourth only ; from his 
left he killed the second, fitth, and sixth, missing three. 
Mr. Drake, from his right shoulder, killed his second, 
+} third, fourth, and fifth, missing his first and last ; and 
from his left he killed his third and fifih—leaving the 
Doctor a victor by one bird from his right, and two 
| | birds from his left shoulder. 





“ Old Grey,” the favourite horse of the late Bishop 
McKendree, of the Methodist Church, died lately, at 
the advanced age of thirty-three. The Bishop became 
possessed of him when he (the horse) was eight years 
old, and during the six following years he rode him 
thirty thousand miles. He afterwards made extensive 
journeys. The old horse became a devisee under the 
Bishop's will, who bequeathed him twelve acres of 
land for Old Grey's exclusive pasturage, and requested 
| the executors to have him respectfully buried after 
* | death. 








WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Some excellent reasons fur discretion and goodness 


are contained in the fullowing verses 


« Tho’ Lorn in fashion’s gayest sphere, 
‘To scandal o'er her tea, 

Maria ne'er inclined an ear, 
For very deaf was she. 


In beauty to behold a flaw 
She was not sv unkind— 

A rival's faulis she never saw, 
For she was very blind. 


Yet could she see and hear, yet mum 
She'd been, nor e’er so weak 

To tell the tale, for, being dumb, 
Maria could not speak.” 


aa LS es 
Symrarny.—lIt is said that Mr. Rise has acted Jim 
Crow so long, that he begins to turn black. He can 


hardly Le distinguished from a negro, 


ie 
ApmiraBLe Excose ror a Hoiipay.—The Win- 
chester Republican has the followuig neat article — 
“ Our office has not been cleaned for two years 
order to begin the year like civilized people, we have 
determined to have a general cleaning, ww wash and 
scrub the face of our types, and to put a fresh shirt 
in consequence of these do- 
ings, and two allow ali hands a chan¢e of keeping Christ- 
mas, we have issued only a half sheet this week.” 


on our devil, &c. &c. 


—_—>——_ 

How to Brine Rain.—A scientific cotton, spinner, 
in Cragg Valley, being desirous of rain to rawe his 
mill pood, went, ina thunder storm, to cousult his 


that in sermon time the sound broke out to the great 
astonishment and consternation of the congregation! 


—<— 

Economy.—* Oh eat it up, dear—eat it tp,” says 
mamma. 

“I can’t ma, I've ate enough.” 

“Oh yes, dear, eat up what's on your plate, so that 
it needn't be lost.” 
How common a practice this is; stuffing children 
beyond the wants of naiare, and making them gluttons 
all their lives, so that the scraps need not be host. Pre. 
cious economy this! 


——— 
A Jon —A wag in Roxbury, Mass., who was known 
to be in no business, was inquiring for an active lad, 
saying that he was in great want of a man of quick 
parts, and preferred one from New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont, as he would be most likely to attend to the bu- 
siness required—his solicitude excited the euriosity of 
a lady, who said to him—* Sir, | wonder what em- 
ployment you will find for such a man as you are 
seeking for.” “f want him to tend a lightning rod, 
and none but a sprightly lad will answer the pur. 
pose.” 


—_—=__. 

Aw frisa Dett.—Mr. O'Connor relates an instance 
where the parties in an affair of honor, had actually 
agreed to put the muzzle of their pistols (so inveterate 
were they) into each other's mouths; “ and yet, would 
you believe it!” said he, “ one of them eseaped.”— 
Just as one second was about to give the signal, the 
other said to his principal, “ Jack, look hither.” Jack 
turned his head, and just in time, for the ball passed 
through his left cheek, doing him little hurt, while his 
opponent was killed on the spot. 


—_———<— - 

Lecistation Exrraornpinany.—The Kennebec 
Journal states that Mr. Holmes, of Alfred, introduced 
an order in the House of Delegates of Maine, directing 
the purchase ofa bible and a dictionary, for the use of 
the members. Mr. Holmes said that, “when members 
are silting here, doing nothing but looking at each 
other, it might be well to look at the Bible a little. A 
Dictionary was always necessary.” A motion was 
made that the order lie on the table, which was lost; 
and an amendment was then offered so as to make the 
order read two Bibles and two dictionaries, in which 
shape it passed. 


——— 

Last New Year's Eve a ball was given in a small 
village in Vermont, which was attended by the gal- 
lant and fair of the whole township. At the hour of 
twelve the beaux were struck aghast by an undreamed 
of insurrection. The ladies by an unanimous move- 
ment took possession of the floor, and insisted on their 
right to manage the ball, pinning the poor gents to 
the wall, and selecting such for partners as suited 
their tastes. The ball and the night rolled on until 
near daylight, when in came the landlord with his 
bill. Here was a quandary; the ladies could not ba- 
lance or foot this; the gentlemen daneed back to 
back, and vowed they had nothing to do with the 
matter, until finally “one lady furward twice,” “one 
gentleman do the same,” led to an arrangement ho- 
nourable to all parties. 


a 

The Governor of the workhouse at Alvington, in 
Gloucester, England, received a communication from 
a pauper a short time ago, stating the terms on which 
the gentleman would graciously consent to become ap 
inmate of the house, in these words: 

“ For the azement of my mind I have set down the 
prinsible part of what I subgist upon. Tee for breck- 
fuat, a little tozt well buttered. For dinner, a little 
mutton and bred, and halfa point of good hale. In 
the evening tee and a boiled eg. The mutton must 
be lane. 1 always sleep in blankite. In this way I 
have contrived to live nearly eighteen months. With- 
out these trifels I cannot do.” 


————_ 

First Love—A Fact——Jeremy Dumps had ar 
rived at a period of life when he thought a wife would 
be quite a convenient acq to his h hold 
Accordingly he made some inquires among his friends 
who would be a suitable person for him. “Alice 
Bradshaw will make you a good wife,” said a neigh- 
bour. “Well, I'll take a dook at her,” said Jeremy, as 
if he was about to view a piece of land or a horse. 
Pursuant to this, he mounted his pony and rode 
straightway to the door of the damsel, whem he had 
never teen. He knocked, she appeared at the door; 
after the usual salutation, he remarked, “1 wonder if 
you're the gal what's been recommended to me; if you 
be, just say so, and I'll come in, and stay all night 
with you!” 








barometer; when, finding the rT 


silver, in direct opposition to his wishes, neing instead 
of failing, he, in nughty passion, turned the insirument 
bottom upwards, exclamming, “ There ! blast your soal, 
I'm determmed | will have rain, in spite of you!” 


to his residence at Cheetham-hill, a distanee of two 
and a quarter miles, in two hours: Which feat he ac- 
complished m ten minutes under the time, although 
They 
were accompanied by several coaches laden with gen- 
lemen to witness the performance, who did not forget 
there was an excellent supply of brandy and water in 
The wager was only for £10, but 


Huntine Extraorpinary.—On Friday week, a 
deer and a bear gave much fun, and no litle trouble, to 
some of the inhabitants of Chapel en-le-Frith, Middle- 
The deer had arrived at Bugsworth, per Wheat- 
eroft's boat, and was to be forwarded by their wagon 
wo the owner, Mr. Butcher, of Sheffield, who intended 
it for the menagerie now collected in the Botanic Gar- 


but at Stoney Middleton the wagoners must needs 
have a peep at him, and raised the covering for that 
purpose; the animal, probably not liking so tedious 
a mode of travelling, mstantly seized the opportunity, 
sprang out of the Wagon, aud was out of sight in an 


sent in search of him, in a wood close by Middleton. 
Afier many efforts, they succeeded in enticing him into 
a sheep-pen, and, rushing in after him, they fully ex- 
pected to seize bim, but with one bound the deer 


Imroster Imposep Uron.—A physician in the 
county of Worcester, of sickly appearance, yet in per- 
fect health, visited Sylean, beter known in this vi- 
cinity by the name of Dr. Rainwater, wih the express 
view so to impose on that celebrated quack, as to 
raise a laugh at his expense. He represented himself 
as feeble, bat as ignorant of his complaint. Sylvan 
asked many questions, and received as many grave 
answers. ‘Ihe mock patient was anxious to hear the 
result, and asked in a mournful tone, “ Can you cure 
me!” “ No, it is impossible.” “ Why so?” said the 
other. “ You have,” answered the quack, “a soft 
place on your head, which no medical skill can cure.” 

——— 


A Hoc Srory.—The er of animal life to sus- 
tain privation and suffering, is well illustrated by the 
fullowing incwent, which has just been related to us 
by an agricultural fmend. In December one of his 
}| hogs disappeared from the yard, and was not seen, 
hor could avy itelligence be gained respecting him 
for three weeks! at which time he was discovered 
making his way from a snow drift, reduced to almost 
a skeleton. On examining the spot, a pail from-which 
he had usually fed was found much rubbed and worn. 
"| The hog had crowded his head into it, and being una- 
"| ble to extricate himself, had ‘wandered off with it on 
his head, in which situation he had remained during 
the whole time. “Hence we view” that hogs will 
not thrive with bonnets on, and Will live a long while 
in a dreadful fix. 





el 
Dr. Lieber says,“ women are born to be married.” 


Query—how is it with those who Miss it? 
—=-_____ 
A Nose !— 





it when the others had finished, the consequence wus, 


Tt was once'said of a man in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, who undertook toving with the choir at 
church, that though he began With the rest, yet his 
nose Was bo Tong hat the sound had not got through 


ALBANDBLS 
ACTING DRAMA, 


NEW SERIES, 
Embellished with Splendid Engravings. 


The publisher has been induced, from the extensive pa- 
tronage bestowed on his work, materially to thange its 
typographical appearance and to improve and enlarge 
its pages—it is already known to be the most popelar edi- 
tion of Plays wine) has ever been attempted in this coun- 
try. and the prospect of its further success is am and 
satisfactory. In future the MODERN ACTING DRAMA 
will be published in monthly numbers of 4% pages each—I? 
of which will constitute a volume, or one year's sabeeri 
tion—embracing in al FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVE 
TY.SIX PAGES. Every PLAY or FARCE is to be ae 
companied by a beantiful and appropriate Engraving— 
making in the course of the year nearly FIFTY-TWO 
EMBELLISHMENTS —to which will be xdded as a Fron. 
tispiece to the work, a full sized STEBL ENGRAVING, 
contamiag the likenesses of SIX DISTINGUISHED AC- 
TORS AND ACTRESSES = Every person who desires to 
Preserve an invatuable collection of the beet Dramatie 
Authors should forward bis name forthwith, asthe edition 
will be limited to the number which is absotately subseribed 
for, XI" The publisher pledges himself to make this work 
equal in interest and superiority of execution to his prospee- 
tue or he will refund the price of subscription, free f all 
charges. 

The first number of the new series will appear about 
the first of March—thie delay is occasioned by the time 
necessarily consumed in preparing the Engraving. The 
terms of the MODERN ACTING DRAMA is three dol- 
lare per annom, payable in advance. Subscribers to the 
GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM will be furnished with 
both works for five do'lare 

iF" Any Person coll cting four subscribers to the GEN. 
TLEMAN'S VADE MECUM or the MODERN ACTING 
DRAMA, and remitting the amount of one year's sub- 
seription (8!) for each ehall by presented with the NO- 
VELIST’'S MAGAZINE, in rwo volumes, a work of con- 
siderable popularity, and which is now selling for $3—it 
contains the productions of eight different authors, well 
known to the public as among the most interesting writers 
of the day. 

iH _A large and beantifal white sheet, imperial >ize, 
FILLED ON BOTH SIDES WITH HUMOROUS AND 
COSTLY ENGRAVINGS, will be published every quarter 
ae a eupplement tothe SALMAGUNDI. It will fur- 
nished ¢ ly to all new eubeeri to the GuwiLe- 





man's Vane Mecom. or the Movers Actixne Drama, and 
to all the old subscribers of these works who forward = 
subscriptions, for the prevent year, in 





farther solicitation. 


“ 





——— 
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